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Business Labor 


Canada is Creating 
labor Bottleneck 

Ottawa is taking the easy rather 
than the wise course in deciding to 
gal) the first 30,000 draftees for 
training with no exemptions for 


gkilled wor ker 5. ; From Our Own Correspondent 

The decision is not a wise one.| OTTAWA.—Wartime labor prob- 
the most important war contribu- | lems are rapidly coming to the fore 
tion Canada can make at the mo-|on Parliament Hill. 
ment is to keep the wheels of war| Most imminent test of the Gov- 
industries whirring, producing the | ernment's labor policy (or lack of it, 
equipment that is vitally necessary = some critics maintain) will be the 
o victory. No skilled craftsman who ect on essential war industry of 


cupies a key post in any plant : 
sald be permitted to leave his Te Graft were announced 
work for a day or an hour, even to| ‘The Government has decided to 
take military training. call the first draft of 30,000 men 

The situation is discussed in an|without making any -exceptions 
important news article in this issue. | even though the men who are called 
What will astonish many readers is | may be doing essential war work. 
the fact that, while the Government True, industry may submit pro- 
> a National Labor Supply | P0S@ls to the Government which will 
has set up — ith tt t avoid dislocation of personnel as 
Council to deal with matters o rauch as possible. But these arrange- 
labor supply for war industries, the | ments can only postpone the calling 
council was not even consulted | of men in the draft age. They do not 
when the “no exemptions” decision | permanently exempt employees, no 
was made. matter how vital their job. 

Canada is nearing a bottleneck in| Those who support this policy 
skilled labor. The Government, de- | argue that it would be impossible to 
spite the repeated warnings of its start granting exemptions. They 
hect-informed dollar-a-year officials, point to the experience of the last 
best-into: .’| War as an example of the evasions 
is ignoring the development of this} which follow any attempt to dis- 
most serious problem, whose exist-| criminate. They argue that the with- 
ence may have almost disastrous|;drawal of 30,000 men monthly 
consequences if it is not recognized | across Canada for 30 days will be 
and dealt with soon scarcely noticeable even in war in- 

pinta dustries. The results of the first 

draft will, in their - judgment, 

One More Step demonstrate the soundness of their 
Must Be Taken 


view. 
The Minister of Munitions and Claim Findings Ignored 
Supply has effected some important 


But in mid-July, the Government 
shifts among the $l-a-year person- 


appointed a National Labor Supply 
; Council as an off-shoot of the De- 
nel of his department. The changes partment of Labor. 
do not represent a “shake-up but This council is representative of 
rather a re-assignment of responsi-| every important labor group in the 
bilities based on the expansion andj country. It includes representatives 
the changing character of the work.|of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
One notable change is the disap-| sociation, the Canadian Chamber of 
pearance of the so-called Executive | Commerce, the Canadian Construc- 
Committee and the concentration of rae ee eee and the mining in- 
responsibility in the Minister. He in a ote chairman is A. J. Hills, 
turn farms it out to various execu- wees “OC: pa ww 2 By 
. Secretary of the Couficil is Humph- 
tives, each, of whom has his OWN |rey Mitchell of the Department of 
specific job to do. Labor and former MP. 
eae Its first job was to study with care 
There is one sound, proved busi-| and diligence this very problem of 
ness principle that has not yet been | Priority for industrial labor engaged 
applied in the organization of, war | im essential war work. Its complaint 
supply.in Canada. That is the ap-| 2° is. that after weeks of hard and 
pointment of a “general manager” to id Pe has beer 
direct the whole effort. sac pe Soap. aah 
At the present time the general saris See ee 
: . , ernment announced its policy of no 
manager's functions are being han-|exemptions for draftees, without 
died by the Minister, Hon. C. D.| even bothering to consult the com- 
Howe. Mr. Howe has, no doubt, | mittee it had set up for that purpose. 
confidence in his ability to carry on ; 
his ministerial and politica] duties — eine ee 
without interference with his respon- om underneath this cerrent con- 
sibilities ag “bons” of. war endl troversy is the growing concern that 
oath fa PP*Y-| this country will face a major and 
rs who share Mr. | perhaps disastrous shortage of man- 
Howe's confidence, for he is a per-| power within the next few months 
son of considerable drive -and| unless some very drastic measures 
ability. are taken promptly to meet the 
But Mr. Howe is no superman, | Situation. — 
and only a superman can success-| 2" Britain and in Australia, far- 
fully do all the jobs Mr. Howe is| ‘Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


trying to do. Moreover his recent 
€ 
Canadian Car 


handling of the Montreal Terminals 
to Build 600 


appropriation in Parliament suggest- 
* 
Hurricanes 


ed that for an engineer he knows a 

lot about politics. 
It is better to be a good executive 

New Order for Front- 

Line Fighters Reported 

Worth $13.5 Millions 


than to try to be a superman. It 
would be wiser for Mr. Howe to put 
one experienced, competent execu- 
tive in charge of the war supply 
cepartment with supreme authority 
to set up his own system for getting 
results, to name his own assistants 
and co-workers. We are certain that 
the dollar-a-year men Mr. Howe has 
gathered around him would welcome 
Such a change. They have great . : 
respect for Mr. Howe, but they wou’d New supplies of Hurricane fighter 
have equal respect for a 1940 Sir planes will be available for Canada’s 
Joseph Flavelle air force in Britain from this coun- 
oe try. Hurricane planes made in Can- 
Until this ic ada by Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
etlort wa neon’, the war supply} are reported to have been used 
be Anta always be in danger of|by the first R.C.AF, squadron 
samme down, no matter how/to get into action against the 
Sect y it may seem to be func- | Germans as a unit. These were part 
ung at any particular time. of the first order for 60 of these 
Until this is done, Mr. Howe is| famous fighters placed in Canada. 
80ing to find it increasingly difficult} _Now the British Government has 
to resist political pressure in appoint- placed an order for 600 more of 
ments, in allotment of factories to | ese Hurricanes with Canadian Car 
different areas, etc. : Foundry, The Financial Post 
sao there have been criticisms "Production on this large order will 
Minister recent decisions by the) be partly farmed out to other Can- 
cused . Already he is being ac-| adian aircraft makers. These will 
“ar i. political favoritism in re-| produce some of the parts, but the 
a 0 them. The charges may or| main. order and assembly will be 
mo not be just in any particular handled by Cana dian Car & Foundry 
oe But their existence cannot/| in its own aircraft plant. 
¢ for unity in the war effort,| According to word given out the 
Way to avoid such dangers is other day by British authorities, the 
to divorce the actual administrative | 2¥¢T@8e Price for fighter planes of 
side of war supply f oom this type is about $22,500, a little less 
and policy upply from the political | than on third of the cost per plane 
Let he oe side. of a large bomber. There is no offi- 
vice, plan > ‘net, with expert ad-| cial word of the price involved in 
But let th ne country’s war effort.| the Capadian Car order, but on the 
bean e business job of supply| basis of the average figure cited 
i ¢ by businessmen on business | above te cost of the 600 Hurricanes 
‘nes, And the business way of| Would work out at $13.5 millions. 
Going a job is to . Canadian prices might be somewhat 
let him devise ty appoint a boss and higher 
and name the ri Ou tedaetaoad This would be considerably less 
the job done. , than the per plane cost of the first 


Sua — rae aan which were 
see valued -a 4 millions, an average 
Abitibi Deserves 
Better Fate 


of $40,000 per plane. 
Pg midnight hour approaches P. oster P. ush 
P, © giant Abitibi Power and 
Per Co., the holders of the com- 
Pany’s preferred shares are redoub- 
on their protests against an auction 
© of its far-flung properties. The 
Gta in the saddle, are 
ona ° their pleas, whether for mercy 
. Mention, They seem determined to 
= no further delay in reorgan- 

on page 2, col. 3) 


Ottawa Watching 
Feared Shortage of 
Skilled Workers — 
Might Take Action 


Canadians will shortly be treat- 


out the country by G. H. Lash, 

Director of Public Information, 
One of these will be a striking 

reprint in poster style of excerpts 

from Winston Churchill's latest 

speech. 
i lal mA as BD. ks i * iF ad sees iis J ti 
tae is yore ; 
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the first compulsory training draft. |: 


The headlines of a year ago are 


Wheat Cost Rivals 
That of War Itself 


Estimate Guaranteed Price Costs Canada $31.5 
Millions This Year Plus $40.5 Millions a Year for 


Storage Alone 


(From Or Own 


“OTTAWA—WIth the presertt 


estimated at around 500 mil-| lion 


being 

lion bushels, Canada’s wheat problem 
begins to rival, in the burden that it 
imposes on the Federal treasury and 
the taxpayer, the problem of war 
finance. 

Without peace, there is no appar- 
ent solution of this problem short of 
removing the Government price 
umbrella which has sheltered wheat 
producers so snugly from the risk or 
loss that wheat acreage on the 
prairies this season bounded up- 
ward from 25,813,000 to 27,750,000 
acres, and the harvest is bringing 
torrents of wheat which can be notH- 
ing but a drain upon national fin- 
ance and a blackout headache to the 
taxpayers. 

This crop year ends with a carry- 
over of 285 million bushels of wheat. 
The new crop adds some 500 million 
bushels’ to these stocks, bringing the 
total to 785 million bushels. From 
this, domestic requirements for seed 


an ‘Call Be Beducted—120 ‘mil- 
the 


bushels—reducing export- 
able surplus to 665 million bushels. 
Normal World Supply 

What this means may be grasped 
most quickly if it is remembered 
that 600 million bushels was about 
the average world export movement 
in the years preceding the war. That 
is, Canada now holds as much wheat 
as the nations of the world normally 
bought from outside their boundaries 
in a year. 

Consider these additional . facts. 
The war has struck Canada’s wheat 
export trade like the Black Death 
itself. In the year before the war we 
sold wheat to 55 countries. Last 
May we were selling wheat to 12 
countries — including France and 
Switzerland. 

We are now left with 10 custom- 
ers, most of whom take trifling 
quantities. They are: Britain, Eire, 
Spain, South Africa, Brazil, Colom- 

(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 
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Sunk Off 


Canada Now Entering 
Second Year of War 


A year ago the hearts of democrats 
everywhere stood still as Britain’s 
solemn declaration of war was 
flashed to the world in the dark 
hours of the Sunday morning. . 

In the quarter-century pause be- 
tween battles, Canada had attained 
maturity, strength ‘ta play a differ- 
ent and mightier réle in the Enipire 


cause. 

So. - in the first year of this war, 
the es of Canadian soldiers 
are as follows: seven killed in 
action, 35 wounded by enemy action, 
one died of wounds, four missing. 

Canadian casualties in the first 
year of the previous war were 4,073 
killed and 9,341 wounded or missing. 

The outbreak of war in August, 
1914, found Canada in the midst of 
an economic depression, While there 
was much unemployment and con- 
sequent distress throughout the 
country during the winter of 1913-14, 
there would have been much greater 
distress during the ensuing winter of 
1914-15. 

This time, Canada went to war as 
she recovered from depression, when 
conditions were giving many indica- 
tions of health and continued better- 
ment, 

Then, war’s need was for great 
numbers of soldiers. In September, 
1914, sailed the first contingent com- 
prising all ranks. By the end of Jan- 
uary, 1915, there were 1,090 Cana- 
dians in the theatre of war; by the 


end of August, 1915, there were 
21,581. 

Today, Britain’s main need is for 
the raw materials and the weapons 
of warfare. 

In the previous war, Canadian in- 
dustry was mobilized mainly for the 
production of shells and explosives. 
By the end of 1915 (18 months of 
war), British expenditures in this 
country for war purposes totalled 
$57 millions. 

Now, every phase of Canadian pro- 
ductive capacity is being mobilized 
and in 12 months of this war British 
purchases, commitments and capital 
outlay here probably reach $250 
millions. 

In the past war, Canada’s war ex- 
penditures to the end of the fiscal 
year March, 1915, were $61 millions; 
for the following fiscal year, $166 
millions. 

In this war, Canada spent $118 
millions to the end of March, 1940, 
on war, and has budgeted for a 
second year of war costing $1,038 
millions. 

Shell and. explosive production 
was swiftly organized in 1914 but up 
to the end of 1915, less than $3 mil- 
lions worth of these supplies had 
crossed the Atlantic. This volume 
climbed to $231 millions by the end 
of 1916. 

In this war, Canada is making a 
wide variety of vital war machines. 


The War And Business | . 4 weeity roundup 


Speeding Joint Defense 

This week “3,000 miles of un- 
defended frontier” became even 
more of an imaginary line than 
ever before. 

The major decision made by the 
joint U.S.-Canada defense board 
was that in planning the defense 
of the two countries the frontier 
should be deemed not to exist. De- 
fense strategy would be drafted as 
though the two countries were one. 
If an airfield or a naval base or a 
coastal fortification is needed in 
some area it will be spotted where 
it will do the most good. Whether 
it is placed on Canadian or Am- 
erican soil will not matter. The 
United States in drafting a pro- 
gramme of national defense will 
consider its boundaries to embrace 
the entire boundary line of Can- 
ada. Canada in turn will plan not 
just for its own defense but with 
American needs in view. 


The second decision the board 
arrived at was that its function 
was one of planning the military 
strategy of defense. Economic and 
financial problems are out, so far 
as this board is concerned. The 
board has drawn the clearest pos- 
sible line to define its functions 
and the line stops short of econ- 
omic planning. That will be left to 
others. 

A third decision was that there 
would be substantial unification 
of specifications for all military 
equipment used by the two coun- 
tries, Thus Canada will shift more 
and more to American-type 
*planes, ships, engines, guns, tanks, 
etc. This will accelerate tremend- 
ously the working out of a joint 
programme. It will pe econ- 
omy and speed in the man 
of the most suitable defense equip- 
ment, It will permit exchange of 
experimental data, < instructors, 


a 
Emphasis was placed by mem- 
bers of the Board, in their talks, 
upon the word “permanent” in its 
President Roosevel 
on this. Representatives 
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countries agreed that, once start- 
ed, these joint defense talks must 
and will become a permanent fea- 
ture of the life of the two coun- 
tries. Joint defense is not being 
studied merely for the duration of 
the present war or of existing 
threats but in terms of an en- 
during, ever-changing but ever- 
continuing plan. 


Loans From U.S.A. 

If the joint defense board de- 
cided to leave economic and finan- 
cial considerations out of its 
planning it was only because they 
felt that military strategy in itself 
provided a big enough field for 
their discussions. But the two 
countries themselves showed. evi- 
dence this week of realizing that 
joint defense must. imply Lage 


remained over the week-end at the 
Seigniory Club on his “holiday” 
with his family. But he slipped up 
to Ottawa, unannounced, for a day; 
lunched with the Prime Minister, 
conferred with high ranking treas- 
ury and Bank of Canada officials; 
and consulted with other govern- 
mental leaders. Several financial 
leaders visited him at the Seigni- 
ory Club. 

It was obvious this week that 


t insisted Canada’ 
of both . 


control exports of vital materials 
to some would-be aggressor coun- 
tries, notably Japan. 

The whole situation is discussed 
at. greater length in a special 
article on this page, 


Machine Tools 

In Washington, Britain is still 
getting a goodly measure of pref- 
erence in the allocation of indus- 
trial capacity, machine tools and 
raw materials for manufacture of 
war equipment and munitions. 

This is not sheer, unadulterated ° 
unselfishness on the part of the 
United States. The chief reasons 
are these: 

First—and most obvious—it is 
realized in Washington if not 
everywhere in the United States 
that Britain is now fighting a war 
that is as mych in the defense of 
this hemisphere as of the British 


Isles. 
Second, the British War Purch- 
asing on is able to agree with 


industrialists on prices and terms. 
US. officials on the other. hand, 


than they are almost certain to 
deliver. * 6 @ 


More Taxes Soon 

Every day brings Canada closer 
to new taxes. It will be remem- 
bered that when Finance Minister 
Iisley delivered his review of the 
country’s war finance at the end 
of July he pointed to the dis- 
crepancy between war commit- 
ments of about $1 billion and war 
appropriations, granted by Parlia- 
ment, of $700 millions. He remind- 
ed the House of Commons that 
there would be another session in 
the autumn. 

That session will most certainly 
deal with tax matters. One good 
forecast is that the. exemption 
from sales tax, now allowed on 
construction materials, will be 
lifted. As a matter of fact, lumber 
and some other materials are in 
such demand for war purposes 
that the Government would will- 
ingly deter—rather than promote 
—private building. 

. a * a2 
These Too Are News 

Important “War and Business” 
news in this issue is so plentiful 
that it is impossible to summarize 
all of it here. But these facts 
among others are brought out in 
various articles in different parts 
of this issue: 

In drafting men for military 
tr Ottawa, plans no exemp- 
tions to skilled workers, no mat- 
ter how vital they may be to the 
war effort. (They can defer but 
not escape military training.) 

The Government has taken over 
the huge gun plant of Sorel In- 
dustries and expanding its 
operations. 

Dollar-a-year men in the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply 
have been shifted around. A list 
of the changes is published else- 
where, 

Canada may shortly 
short-wave station for broadcast- 
ing ta enemy territory and else- 
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Predicts U.S. Loan 


For Canada 


Better Prices for Canadian Securities in New . 
York and Readier Flow of U.S. Investment | 


Funds Here Foreseen 


From Our Own Correspondent 
OTTAWA.—Several recent*events are added 


up by financial 


observers here to arrive at the following forecasts: ’ 
1. A loan of $50 millions or more to Canada from the U. S. gov- 
ernment-owned Export-Import Bank. 
2. Amendment by the next Congress of the Neutrality Act to 
permit borrowing by Canada (and probably Britain) in the United 


States. 


3. Continued stabilization of the Canadian dollar in terms of 


N. Y. funds at the current 10-11% rate. oe 
4. Steady improvement in the price of Canadian securities in 
New York and a revival of the flow of American private investment 


in Canadian securities. 


In short, the Ogdensburg conversations and the establishment of 
the Permanent Joint Board on U. S.-Canada defense are regarded as 
heralding profound and favorable changes in the wartime financial 
relationships of Canada and the United States. 


Would Ease Exchange Control 
_. An important but incidental effect of the fulfillment, even in part, 
of the above forecasts would be that Canadian investors holding 
United States securities could regard them as reasonably safe from 
being taken over by the Canadian Government. 

With the American_capital market open to Canada there would © 
be less need for drastic measures to conserve Canada’s precious store 
of American dollars, which are a vital part of Canada’s war effort. 
Present measures of protection, suah as the 10% exchange tax and the 
ban on pleasure travel in the U.S.A. would remain. But new and 


Might Control 

Tire Buying 
Companies Might Not 
Be Able to Meet Higher 


Civilian Demand 


Capacity of the Canadian rubber 
industry to handle the requirements 
of both war and normal business is 
severely taxed, The Financial Post 
learns. 

Whether or not the industry will 
continue to be able to handle civilian 
needs readily, apparently depends 
on how the scale of government 
business holds. If it continues to in- 
crease at the rate of the past few 
months, then major tire companies 
will be faced with the alternatives 
‘of increasing productive capacity 
or taking some other steps either to 


fill civilian needs from other sources | 28 


or restrict buying from this source. 
While this may not be an immedi- 
ate problem, it is accepted that there 
is practically no tire and tube mak- 
(Continued on page 2, col. 2) 


stricter measures. of control and 
conservation would probably be 
avoided. 

‘An important news development, 
widely reported in the press this 
week, was U. S. Sccretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau’s “holiday” at 
the Seigniory Club. Unreported was 
his visit to Ottawa where he lunch- 
ed on Saturday last with the Prime 
Minister and conferred with Treas- 
ury and central bank officials. 

U. K. Sends Us Gold 

Another interesting recent devel- 
opment, not reported in the press, 
is that the United Kingdom is now 
paying for some of its war supply 
purchases in Canada by transfer of 
gold to Canadian account. 

It is felt here that the United King- 
dom would not be using its gold 
supplies to pay for Canadian sup- 
plies if’ British Treasury officials 
were not fully confident of being 
able to continue to pay for war- 
planes, tanks and other equipment 
bought in the United States. 

In brief, the Canadian and British 
war chests of American dollars are 
not nearing the exhaustion point 
and will long outlast the period dur- 

-which borrowing inthe United» 
States is likely to be restricted. 
Economic Collaboration ; 

In treasury circles, both in the 
United States and Canada, it is rec- 
ognized that economic and financial 

(Continued on page 5, col. 4) 


Government Takes Over 


Great Arms 


Plant 


From Our Own Correspondent 


_ OTTAWA. — Announcement last 
week of the appointment of W. 
Barnacal as general manager of 
Sorel Industries, Ltd. marks the 
taking over by the Government of 
one of the biggest armament manu- 
facturing concerns ever established 
in this country. 

Mr. Barnacal has been production 
engineer to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. Prior to this 
wartime appointment he was man- 
ager of the mining division of Do- 
minion Bridge Co. 

Sorel Industries, Ltd. was estab- 
lished in 1939 to manufacture in 
Canada, 25-pounder guns in associ- 
ation with the Schneider-Creusot 
(French armament) interests. The 
guns were on order from the British 
Government and the plant was 
erected along lines recommended by 
the French armament manufactur- 
ing group which held the patents. 
Something over $5 millions was in- 
vested in the plant, one of the most 
up-to-date in the world and now 
getting into production. 

Because of the tremendous in- 
crease in armament orders from U.K. 
which followed the Battle of France, 
it was found necessary to greatly 
enlarge the original plant capacity. 
This necessitated an expenditure of 
more than double the amount 
originally invested in order to pro- 
vide working capital‘and further 
money for plant investment. 

The new contract under. which this 
investment will be made calls for a 
three-man directorate of which W. 
F. Drysdale, munitions director of 
the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, will be chairman. Other 
members include a representative of 
the British Government, and E. 
Simard. W. Barnacal will be gen- 
eral manager. 

Capacity of the plant will be in- 
creased to manufacture several other 


types of armament as well as 25- 
pounder guns. 

By utilizing the Sorel Industry 
plant, production of the new 
weapons will be speeded from six to 
nine months over what could have 
been obtained by the Government 
making an entirely new investment. 

Although financial arrangements 
are not finally completed, it is ~ 
understood that the Government has 
made a thorough inventory of the 
existing property and that this will 
be kept in a separate account, in 
_— for the original owners of the 
en ‘ 
Whatever amounts are written off 
as depreciation will be set aside in 
a trust fund and credited to the 
original owners in respect of their . 
present investment. 

Profits will also be set aside for 
later distribution and it is probable 
that the Government will retain’ an 
option. to purchase the original in- 
vestment at the war’s end if so 
desired. 


Famous Pair 
To Aid Cause 


Although the date hasn’t been 
set yet, one of the highlights of the 
brilliant “Let’s Face The Facts” 
series will be a special one-act 
dramatization by the world famous 
actors, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne. 

The script is to be written 
specially for the occasion by Robt. 
Sherwood, who gave the thrilling 
masterly address last Sunday. 

This will be only the second 
time the Lunt-Fontanne pair have 
ever appeared on the radio. The, 
first occasion was in aid of the 
American Red Cross. , 
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Hint Drastic Move 
On Labor ~ 


(Continued from page 1) 
reaching steps have already been 
taken to conscript labor; to prevent 
“stealing” of key workers, unwar- 
ranted wage increases, and shortage 
of trained craftsmen. 

Australia, for example, has placed 
labor control directly under its de- 
partment of munitions and supply. 
No employee is allowed to move 
from one industry to another, or 
from one employer to another, with- 
out permission of the authorities. 
British control legislation under 
Laborite Ernest Bevin is equally 
drastic. 

Doubt Need Here 

Opinion differs as to whether Can- 
ada has reached the point where 
equally drastic measures are war- 
ranted. 

Through the National Labor Sup- 
ply Council (a purely advisory 
body) leaders of organized labor 
have shown the utmost willingness 
to co-operate. Canada, it is claimed, 
has not yet begun to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of co-operative effort to 
solve immediate and potential labor 
troubles. 2 

it is also. admitted that there is 
little chance of effective results un- 
less there is much more vigorous 
leadership and unless someone .is 
given authority to direct and co- 
ordinate wartime policy between 
different departments of govern- 
ment. 

Whether that authority (as in Aus- 
tralia) should rest in the hands of 
the Department of Munitions and 
’ Supply .rather than with labor de- 
partment officials or the Department 
of National War ices, remains to 
be decided. 

With Canada’s armament and 
munitions programme growing at a 
most prodigious rate, some definite 
decisions on this question cannot be 
long evaded. 
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Wanted: 300 to 500 Ib. non-crucible oil 
fired melting furnace for non-ferrous 
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the Government guaranteed 70 cents 
per bushel and while the price rose 
above this figure for several months 
of the year, there is a huge unsold 
surplus still on hand and little pros- 
pect of a higher market. 

Meantime, storage charges eat 
steadily into the taxpayer's pocket. 
They run to about 9 cents per bushel 
per year. In other words, wheat 
which cost Ottawa 70 cents in the fall 
of 1939, must now sell for 79 cents 
if loss is to be avoided. When it is 
considered that there is no real pros- 
pect of selling all the 1939 crop in 
the present crop year (which ends 
July 31, 1941) it is obvious that the 
price would have to soar substan- 
tially before the Government could 
hope to break even. 

$315 Millions This Year 

‘And now comes the new crop. 
Again there is a guaranteed mini- 
mum price of 70 cents per bushél. 
The farmers cannot deliver unlim- 
ited quantities of wheat to the ele- 
vator companies and get this price, 
because the elevators are nearly 
filled. Therefore, the quota on de- 
liveries is five bushels per acre. But 
the Government, again, is paying 
for storage, whether the wheat is 
stored on the farm or in the eleva- 
tors. The rate works out at about 
9 cents per year. This wheat, there- 
fore, will advance in cost to the tax- 
payer at about 9 cents per year until 
it sold. This year, for example, 
the Government will have to whack 
up $315 millions to pay for the crop. 
And in the full 12 months, according 
to present prospects, not a bushel of 
this year’s crop will be sold. A year 
hence, therefore, the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of this wheat will be 79 
cents per bushel, and so on. Stor- 
age charges alone add $40.5 millions 
per year to the cost. 

Political Pressure 

At the moment, political ma- 
noeuvres are under way, the out- 
come of which will probably mean 
that the Government will have to 
put up a fair part of the guaranteed 
price forthwith. 

The farmers are declaring that the 
five bushel quota per acre on de- 
liveries to elevators will prevent 
them from delivering their wheat 
and cashing in on the 70-cent price. 
Thus, they will not be able to pay 
the costs of harvesting the crop nor 
will they be able to finance them- 
selves ughout the winter. They 
desire a advance on their wheat. 

At the outset of this agitation, the 
Government resisted. Hon. J.G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, in 
a statement at pha? anc 
20 emphasized the 
ment that Ottawa was giving to the 
farmers. With respect to an advance 
on the new crop, he suggested that 
this was a problem for the Provin- 
cial Governments and the munici- 
palities. 

Lean on Ottawa 

But it has since been made clear, 
at Ottawa, that if the Provincial Gov- 
ernments find themselves unable to 
find the money needed, they should 
come to Ottawa, The Dominion, it is 
suggested, will be ready to lend a 
hand. 

In all the discussions on wheat 
policy to date, there has never been 
one word about either allowing the 
price of wheat to find its own level 
and thus, if it should be below profit 
point, curtailing production;. or, al- 
ternatively, of controlling produc- 
tion through Government agencies. 

Meantime, at great expense and 
loss to the taxpayers, a price for 
wheat is being maintained which 
has stimulated the industry to the 
extent of an increase of nearly two 
million acres over last year. 
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Army Needs, Heavy 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Mun- 
itions and Supply, recently told Par- 
liament that Canadian automotive 
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the timber rights leased to the 
company. 


A year ago it seemed that the/ 


Ontario Government would not per- 
mit the auction sale of the property. 
The Minister of Lands and Forests, 
when war broke out, made it clear 
that the Government considered it 
inadvisable to proceed with the sale 
“in view of changed world condi- 
tions.” Well, world conditions are 
about the same as they were then 
and the Government is now appar- 
ently going to let the sale proceed. 

In past years the preferred share- 
holders had their chance to save 
their property and they failed to 
take advantage of it. Now they can 
make no protest against the pro- 
posed sale on legal grounds. But oa 
the grounds of simple justice they 
have made out a strong case. 


« . s , 


The whole issue of what is justice 
in the Abitibi case rests upon the 
question of whether or not there is 
any equity in the property, or any 
earning power, greater than is repre- 
sented by the bondholders’ claims. 
The rate of earnings shown by the 
company this year is cited by the 
preferred shareholders as proof that 
there is such an equity and a sub- 
stantial one. There are other auth- 
orities who do not agree; who feel 
that Abitibi is worth about what the 
bondholders are likely to bid at the 
auction sale, and no more. 

But this much cannot be gain- 
said; if the time was inappropriate 
for an auction sale a year ago it is 
equally inappropriate now. If the 
Ontario Government felt that the 
sale should not be pushed last fall it 
should be taking the same stand at 
the present time. 

* ” . 


It is difficult to know why the 
Ontario Government, which s0 
strongly opposed the proposed judi- 
cial-sale a few months ago—in fact 
there is evidence that it opposed 
the sale only a few weeks ago— 
should now permit it to go ahead. 

If Premier Hepburn has reasons 
for a change in stand he should make 
those reasons public. Certainly there 
are a good many people who are 
sincerely puzzled to know just where 
justice lies in this unhappy situation 
and who would appreciate any light 
the Premier could throw on the 
matter. 


Wheat Problem is 
Staggering in Size 

The facts about Canada’s wheat 
problem, as set forth more fully in 
an article elsewhere in this issue, 
are appalling. 

We have on our hands an export- 
able surplus of about 665 million 
bushels, which is as much wheat as 
all the world’s importing nations 
bought from outside their own 
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payer is paying for storage ¢ 
on the unsold wheat. We are haz- 


public's money. 


to the treasury will run into tens of |. 


millions on this year’s crop, alone. 


It is argued that 70 cents is the 
very minimum price for wheat that 
will sustain the western economy; 
that a price less than that will drive 
the West into bankruptcy. 

But here is a most striking and 
disturbing fact: Last year’s 70 cents 
price guarantee had the effect of in- 
creasing wheat acreage in Canada 
by two million acres. Apparently 
70 cents (and ‘the possibility of 
more) looked good to the farmers. 


Canada is faced with two alter- 
natives. We must either let wheat 
find its natural price level, no mat- 
ter what that may do, in the short 
run, to the West's standard of living. 
Or we must “go the whole hog” and 
control the acreage that may be 
sown to wheat, meanwhile speeding 
up the process of change-over to a 
western farm economy less depend- 
ent upon wheat. 

We cannot continue as at present 
to temporize with a problem that in 
10 years has grown to gargantuan 
size. We can defer, but not eter- 
nally avoid, a more positive and 
courageous wheat policy. 


U. S. Loans are 
Nearer for Canada 
' There are indications that the 
American capital markets will soon 
be open to Canada for any borrow- 
ing that may be necessary to in- 
crease our supply of U.S. dollars. 
Ability of Canadian governments, 
corporations and individuals to bor- 
row in that natural market would 
greatly strengthen our hands in the 
prosecution of an effective war 
effort, particularly if we borrow 
providently and not as an easy es- 
cape from a “pay-as-you-go” policy. 

The present Congress is not likely 
to enact the nec amendment 
to the Neutrality Act/ There is not 
time for that. But after the -elec- 
tions, the new Congress is likely to 
take the initiative in amending the 
Act. It is better that it should hap- 
pen this way than that Canada 
should go, hat in hand, asking for 
an exemption from the law. 
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The ban on Canadian borrowing 
was at all times an unfriendly 
gesture that could not sérve to pro- 
mote good néighborlinéss between 
these two countries. With Canada 
and the United States now em- 
barked upon a permanent pro- 
gramme for their common defense, 
it is an anachronism to maintain an 
embargo against loans to or new in- 
vestments in Canada. 

It is equally an anachronism-for 
the United States to maintain the 
double barrier of the Johnson Act 
(war debt defaulters) and the Neu- 
trality Act against borrowing by 
Great Britain in American markets. 
We may feel confident that this too 
will be recognized by the American 
Congress and that Britain too will 


Tabouis Writes For Post . 


Madame Genevieve Tabouis, 
brilliant French diplomatic writer, 
does not think Hitler can win. She 
is writing for The Financial Post 
a special article on the subject, 
“Why Germany Can’t Beat Bri- 
tain.” 

The article will appear in an 
early issue of The Post, probably 
next week. 

Madame Tabouis, born and 
brought up in the most intimate of 
French diplomatic circles, has for 
years been recognized as the 
best. informed woman writer on 
the European continent. She is 
now a refugée from France and is 
temporarily resident in New York. 
_. When The Financial Post asked 


her if she would not tell Canadian 
readers her frank appraisal of Hit- 
ler’s chances in his effort to invade 
Britain she accepted with alacrity. 

Madame Tabouis performed a 
tour de force last week end when 
she addresséd the Institute of 
Economics and Politics at Couchi- 
ching Park. She was scheduled to 
give two addresses. Unavoidably 
delayed at the border, she arrived 
late and gave her two addresses in 
quick succession at one evening 
session. 

It was of Madame Tabouis that 
Adolf Hitler remarked that she 
was the only person in the world 
who knew what he was going to do 
before he did it. 


Regulations are Simplified 


For Travellers 


New orders issued at Washington 


Following is the procedure now 
as explained to The Fin- 

cials: 
1. Get your Canadian passport. 
It carries your photograph and 
establishes your identity and good 


2. Get a border crossing card 
from a United States immigration 
official, or preferably from an 
American consul. 


To get this card it will be neces- 


sary to make application on a pre- 
scribed form: It must be sworn as 


gets running 


Kitchener, Ont. ..,.... col “ eeee 

Hamilton ‘Notes eb gee 

Summerland, scivtescheinn Miah. acne 
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to U.S. 


smoothly the time will be greatly 
reduced, Under the former system it 
took two weeks to a month to get a 
visa completed. 

These border-crossing cards will 
be good for one year if the passport 
is good for that time and for as many 
crossings as a person wants to make 
in that-time. Even in the case of a 
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year. . 
These regulations apply to travel- 
lers going to stay less than 30 days 
in the United States or daily com- 
muters at border points. Persons 
visiting the United States for more 
- 3% days ee ge eg the 
ormer requirements of being fully 
th United Seen -belacr mene - 
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. Montreal and Quebec Province of- 
ficials are co on the ques- 
tion of debt owing to the city. Ac- 
cording to the municipal accounts 
the amount is $3.7 millions, 
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of the essential facts of war finance, — 


They have led us to adopt measures 


G 
of self-denial that we might not ores 


otherwise have taken if the easy 
way of American borrowing had 
been available to us at all times. — 

In the meantime, while the Neu- 
trality Act will remain in force for 
some time yet, some new American 
dollars are likely to be made avail- 
able to Canada if the Senate ap- 
proves the House bill authorizing 
the Export-Import Bank to make 
loans to Canada, 

e s 6 

Also a favorable factor in the 
situation is the resurgence of Ameri- 
can investor confidence in Canada. 
This is shown by the flow, small but 
increasing, of American capital to 
Canada to buy some of our pres- 
ently outstanding securities, (Pur- 
chase of such is not barred by the 
Neutrality Act laws.) It is shown, 
too, by the recent considerable ad- 
vance in the prices of Canadian 
securities in Atnerican markets. The 
very large spread that formerly 
existed between the, Canadian and 
American quotations for such se- 
curities is narrowing nicely. 


Paying for War 
Is Not Easy 


A new war loan will make its 
appearance in a few days. It will 
no doubt receive the full support of 
Canadian investors. 

Canada’s policy in this war is one 
of paying the bills to the largest 
possible degree as incurred. We 
have imposed upon ourselves a scale 
of taxation designed to bring into 
the Dominion treasury, in a full 
year, $950 millions of tax revenues. 
This is double the scale of taxation 
to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Even so, the “pay-as-you-go” 
ideal cannot be achieved and there 
must be some public borrowing to 
meet war bills. 

“Never before in our history have 
we faced a saving problem—an ‘in- 
vestment problem—of such magni- 
tude,” said Hon. James Lorimer 
Ilsley, K.C., Minister of Finance, in 
discussing this problem. in the 
House of Commons at the end of 
July. 

He made it clear that we should 
have to do without Iixuries and 
even without some comforts if we 
were to win the war, ‘ 

Taxation makes it compulsory for 
people to cut down their normal 
expenditures in order that the Gov- 
ernment may spend more than 
normal sums on defense of security. 
Subscription to war savings stamps 
and war loans is the means by 
which people can add - voluntary 
effort in self-denial. 

Considering the magnitude of our 
war expenditures, governmental 
borrowing is on-a modest:scale. The 
new loan should be quickly sold to 
eager buyers. 


Steel Workers 


Get Increase 


Conciliation. Board 
Grants Higher Wages to 
Algoma Steel Men 


A recommendation for a war 
bonus to all workmen if the cost of 
living increases 5% in the six months 
period fromthe signing of a new 
agreément is a part of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with disputes between Algoma 
Steel Corporation and its employees. 

Three groups of employees were 
involved in the dispute. Members of 
the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union 
would receive certain wage in- 
creases, according to a schedule pre- 
pared. Recommendations were for 
a general increase of 8% cents an 
hour, proportionate increases in 
tonnage rates, with employees re- 
ceiving less than $125 a month get- 
ting a 2 cents an hour increase, and 
those in receipt of between $125 and 
$150 a month one cent. 

With reference to the railway em- 
ployees of the company the Board 
said it saw no justification for inter- 
fering with present rate structure 
and the policy of the company. ‘It 
recommends that these men be con- 
sidered maintenance employees and 
receive the same increase as the 
latter. . 

Authorities look on this award as 
particularly significant.. It is regard- 
ed as an important decision in that 
it may set a precedent for further 
moves with workers engaged in 
essential war industries. 
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HOWARD SMITH MANAGER 
From Our Own Correspondent 

- MONTREAL.—A. E. H. Fair, man- 
ager of the Merriton division of 
Alliance Paper Mills Ltd, has been 
appointed manager of the Cornwall 
Division of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, replacing D. B. Millidge. Mr. 
Millidge becomes vice-president of 
Alliance Paper, taking over Mr. 
Fair's position at Merriton. 
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To Set Abitibi 


Reserve Bid 


Sept. 20 Date for Argu- 
ment Before the Master 
—Reserve Bid Not Re- 
vealed 


September 20 is the date set for 
hearing of argument before the Mas- 
ter in the Ontario Supreme Court 
prior to setting the reserve bid for 
the sale on October 16 of the assets 
of Abitibi Power & Paper Co. At 
this hearing, it is expected that the 
Montreal Trust Co,, the liquidator, 
R. S. McPherson, and the bondhold- 
ers’ protective committee will be 
heard as the parties named in the 
action. It is probable also that the 
receiver, G. T. Clarkson, will be ask- 
ed to give his ideas on the question. 

When the argument is closed, the 
Master will set the reserve bid which 
will be placed in a'sealed envelope 
and. is not revealed until after the 
sale has been held. 

The Financial Post has been asked 
if bids would be accepted for a por- 
tion of the assets, such as the power 
undertakings, without the newsprint 
properties, It is understood that as 
the sale now stands this could not be 
done. It might be possible, however, 
if someone wanted to enter a bid for 
some particular portion of the as- 
sets to have the original order 
amended to permit such action. 


Urges Deposit of Bonds 
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Holders of Abitibi Power & Paper 
bonds are strongly_urged that “it is 
in the personal interest of every 
bondholder to deposit his bonds 
under the plan of procedure prior to 
Sept. 14, 1940,” in a letter sent to the 
bondholders’ protective committee 
over the signature of H. J. Syming- 
ton, chairman. 

Bonds now on deposit amount to 
over 60% of the outstanding total, 
the letter claims. 

It is asserted that “basic purpose 
of the plan is to take the company 
out of receivership through the 
bondholders being paid their money 
or getting possession by purchase of 
the property in lieu of the bonds.” 
The committee is seeking to find out 
how many bonds it will have to rely 
upon in completing its financial ar- 
rangements. 

“If in default of a higher bid the 
committee purchases the under- 
taking, property and assets of Abi- 
tibi, it is entitled to turn its deposit- 
ed bonds and matured coupons in 
place of cash in part payment of the 
purchase pfice to the amount which 
would'on distribution of the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale ‘be payable thereon. 
While non-depositing bondholders 
will receive their distributive share 
of the purchase price in cash after 
allowance for their proportion of ex- 
penses and prior charges, the amount 
of such distributive share will de- 
pend, of course, on the amount paid 
for the undertaking, property and 
assets and the amount of such ex- 
penses and prior charges. The com- 
mittee considers that it is in the in- 
terests of all bondholders that they 
support the plan and participate in 
the distribution of the securities of 
the new company provided thereby, 
rather than depend uuon the distri- 
butive share payable in cash to non- 
depositing bondholders, the amount 
of which cannot be foretold, and 
which in any event must depend 
upon the amount of the successful 


bid.” 
Ask Insurance Aid 


A plea has been made to the 10 
Canadian insurance companies 
which are mentioned by the bond- 
holders’ committee in the informa- 
tion filed at Washington with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
to halt the sale proceedings, by D. H. 
Gibson, ‘thairman of the preferred 
shareholders’ protective committee, 
Replies received by Mr. Gibson trom 
these companies which together hold 
$6.8 ons of Abitibi bonds, sug- 
gest that this action is considered by 
them the best method of removing 
Abitibi and receivership, 

Mr. Gibson maintains, on the other 
hand, that sale under this condition 
will be no more effective in aiding 
bondholders to realize upon their in- 
vestment than would a compromise 


plan, 
He writes that Abitibi now has 
about $15 millions of net- current 


He reminds bondholders that they 
recognized an equity for sharehold- 
ers in 1937 claims that an even 

tion ‘for’ such. an 
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Mr. Howe Still Boss 
Of Munitions Supply 


From Our Own Correspondent 


OTTAWA.—Reorganization of the 
department of munitions and supply 
will place Canada’s great co-ordi- 
nated war production and purchas- 
ing system on the lines of a regular 


| government department. 


Hon. C. D. Howe has dissolved 
the executive committee, which has 
worked out successive problems of 
policy and administration since the 
department was formed last March. 
But he has retained each member in 
a post as head of a division of the 
department's activity with. which 
each has been closely connected. in 
the formative stage up to now. 

Mr. Howe’s reorganization, de- 
signed to departmentalize the war 
supply administration, since vir- 
tually all broad aspects of supply 
problems have now been dealt with, 
falls short of the proposal to appoint 
one non-political administrator en- 
trusted with the task of gearing 
supply policy with the most urgent 
needs of the war effort. 

This task is still handled by the 
war committee of the cabinet, with 
supply experts in the background. 
As a result, the closest liaison be- 
tween problems of priority and the 
nation’s industrial capacity has not 
been achieved. 

‘ Remain $1 a Year Men 

W. C. Woodward, formerly chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
and W. A. Harrison, a committee 
member, became’ executive assist- 
ants to the minister in the new set- 
up. Mr. Woodward, from Vancou- 
ver, and Mr. Harrison, from Saint 
John, representing the West and the 
East in Canadian industry and big 
business, were engaged in general 
problems before the old committee. 
Each is a $1 a year man, and will 
retain that status under the changes, 
as will other members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Seven other members of the com- 
mittee have accepted the following 
posts in. Mr. Howe’s reorganization: 


Ralph P. Bell—Director general 
of aircraft production. 

Henry Borden, K.C.—General 
counsel. 

R. A. C. Henry—Economic adviser. 

J. P. D. Malkin—Director general 
of purchases. 

sLieut.-Col. W. E. Phillips—Presi- 
dent of Research Enterprisé Ltd. 

Hon. Gordon Scott—Financial 
advisor. 

E. P. Taylor and W. F. Drysdale— 
Joint directors general of muni- 
tions production. 


Full Industry in View 

The appointment of Mr. Bell rep- 
resents an important forward step, 
with the ultimate aim being crea- 
tion of a full aircraft industry to 
produce a wide-range of airplanes 
required by the air force. Aircraft 
problems since the war started have 
been the most difficult in the whole 
range of supply. The lines already 
laid down envisage the day when 
the whole air arm will be Canada- 
made, though production of engines 
is still in the future. 

Col. Phillips will head the newest 
government-owned war industry, 
Research Enterprises Ltd., created 
to undertake production of scien- 
tific and optical instruments needed 
by the armed forces. President of 
'W. E. Phillips Co. Ltd., Oshawa, and 
Duplate Safety Glass Company of 
Canada Ltd., Col. Phillips has been 
in charge of procurement of naval 
armament on the executive com- 


mittee. Research Enterprises w; 
undertake manufacture ‘in Canede 
of precision and scientific instru. 
ments hitherto imported, and a 
$350,000 plant is contemplated, 

Mr. Malkin, a Vancouver bys. 
nessman, was formerly director of 
purchases for the department of 
munitions and supply, and in mid. 
July was added to the executive 
committee. As director general of 
purchases, he will be responsible 
for placing millions of dollars of 
orders for Canadian and British 
armed forces, under the arrange. 
ment in effect for two months by 
which the Canadian department 
handles British Government pur. 
chases in Canada. 

This naval procurement pro. 
gramme will now be taken over by 
Frank M. Ross, of Montreal, who 
also becomes a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the department, 

British Board Quits 

This week also saw, the official 
demise of the British Supply Board, 
The board was originally the vehicle 
through which all British war pur- 
chasing was done in Canada. 

A few weeks ago, Hon. C .D. Howe 
became the direct liaison for British 
purchasing in Canada. Now the 
Board which he replaced has been 
officially wound up as at Aug. 31. 

The Department of Munitions and 
Supply has now assumed responsi- 
bility for almost all business placed 
in Canada by the British Govern- 
ment except for commodity pur- 
chases such as wheat, bacon &nd 
so forth. 

Exceptions to Policy — 

There are one or two notable ex- 
ceptions to this policy. 

Canadian Car and Foundry Co. re- 
cently received, direct from the 
British Government, a new order for 
600 Hurricane Fighters which are to 
be .made at the company’s Fort 
William plant. 

National Steel Car Co. is working 
on an order for 150 Lysander planes 
which it received direct from United 
Kingdom. 

Canadian Associated; Aircraft Co. 
is also continuing the manufacture 
of Hampden bombers independently 
of the Canadian Government, 


John Inglis Co. 
Gets Gun Order 


Contracts for “millions of dollars” 
worth of Browning machine-guns of 
.303 calibre have been awarded the 
John Inglis Co., Toronto, in one of 
the biggest armament construction 
moves initiated in Canada since the 
war began. 

The order will nesessitate an addi- 
tion to the present Inglis plant in- 
volving expenditure of $2.5 millions 
for buildings and machinery. Work 
now is getting under way. 

The completed plant will employ 
1,000 men, according to Ottawa re 
ports. 

The guns are to be made for the 
Canadian Government and probably 
also for the United Kingdom Governt- 
ment. 

Government Owned 

Plant and equipment will be 
wholly owned by. the Dominion 
Government, which is furnishing the 
money for construction and ins 
tion. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART 
OF CANADA AND. 
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OU areinvited to visit the International 
Business Machines exhibit in the 
General Exhibits Building, featuring 

combined display of contemporary Cana- 
dian Paintings and the Products of the 
Company evolved by 300 Research Engi- 
neers and their Assistants. 


* * 
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A collection of International Paintings 
assembled by the Company is also on 
view in the International Section of the 
Gallery of Fine Arts at the Canadian 
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Parliamentary Bore No. One Sounds Off 
and Stalls Business — Benes, the Modern | 


Cavour — Foot 


LONDON.—Recent events in the 


Commons are worth more 
7s consideration. . Not 


en outcry in the 
. Mr. Churchill dealt 


d clearly showed that 
be was in favor of the public 
peing excluded. 

Nothing is more heartening to the 
pation than Mr. Churchill's indornit- 
gble cheeriness, and I am no more 
immune than anyone else from the 
infection of his splendid gaiety. But 

this occasion it would have been 
nore useful and certainly more ad- 
visable if he had simply said that the 

/ hich the pane ey ey 

ign Affairs wi e 
tor ta be more suitable if made in 
gecret. Asit was, his manner aroused 

who love to talk about the 
rights of the House of Commons. It 
has always seemed to me that proce- 
gure is something which 
Parliament to function. There are a 
of M. P.’s, however, who 
that Parliament exists 
the main purpose of maintaining 
oe sacred rights of ee zt 
us we had the spectacie 
onal “Josh” Wedgwood speaking 
from the Opposition Front Bench 
with the evident intention of remain- 
ing on his feet for the rest of the 
day. He is a fine old warrior, the 
champion of lost causes, and @ great 
patriot, but on Tuesday he 
determined to be acclaimed as 
Parliamentary Bore No. 1—no mean 
distinction where competition is 50 
keen. He talked in conversational 
tones to those about him, he turned 
his back on the Speaker, exchanged 
the time of day with his Socialist 
friends, and smiled upon us all It 
was not quite clear whether he was 
for a public or secret Session, but he 
was definitely in favor of the House 
debating that issue rather than for- 
eign affairs. 

With this stirring example av lit- 

le group of procedure purists gave 
een "‘ aie did the House 
demonstrate its disapproval with 
cries of “Divide!” Particularly 
angry were the serving members of 
the House who had secured a day’s 
Jeave to hear Mr. Butler’s statement. 
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Prisoner? 


In the list of casualties published 
recently there appeared the name of 
young Major Cartland, M-P., among 
the missing. I recall so vividly his 
speech of July, last year, when he 
opposed the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment for the summer recess. With 
a vehemence and passion that were 
strangely at variance with his youth- 
ful, eager face he cried out that 
within a few months his generation 
would be dying at the front in their 
thousands. It was a painful scene, 
but he went on in a torrent of words 
as if the spirit of prophecy was on 
him. This and previous attacks on 
the Government gravely disturbed 
his constituency and there were 
murmurings among the members of 
his Association. Now, however, his 
name is held in the highest respect 
and all do honor to him. 

I was encouraged by the contents 
of a letter from his novelist sister, 
Mrs. Barbara McCorquodale, who 
has just reached Canada. She tells 
me that she has the strongest reasons 
for believing that Ronald Cartland 
is not dead but is a prisoner of war. 
For the sake of his sister and mother, 
and for his value to the public life 
of the nation, I earnestly hope that 
this news will prove to be true. 


A Man of Destiny 


The British recognition of Dr. 
Benes and the coming meeting of the 
Czecho-Slovakian Parliament in 
London are events which have arous- 
ed world-wide approval and will 
wm y stiffen the resistance of 
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procedure has e vividness 
which does not always 

British diplomacy. 
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people were gathered around loud 
speakers that were belching an ex- 
cited voice from nearly every shop. 
More than ever perturbed I left my 
car to find out what it was all about. 
A citizen was good enough to en- 
lighten me. “The score,” he said, “is 
Czecho-Slovakia one goal, and Bra- 
zil nothing!” 

Dr. Benes belonged to the secret 


where he continued the struggle that 
eventualiy culminated in the triumph 
of Dr. Masaryk and himself. Dr. 
Benes has never avoided controversy 
nor escaped criticism. We see in him 
now a man whose spirit is an undy- 


seemed | ing flame, a patriot who is the trustee 


of his country’s soul. 


A Man of Parts 


While Dr. Benes, the man who 
threw off the yoke of the Hapsburgs, 
continues bis activities in London, 
the young Archduke Robert, grand- 
son of Franz Josef, is also living here. 
From his modest rooms in St. James’s 
Street he has watched the unhappy 
existence of his mother, the ex- 
Empress Zita, as she has been driven 
from one country to another by the 
lengthening shadow of German Nazi 
ism. At last there was no European 
country where she could safely rest 
her head, and so she has continued 
her flight to America. The Arch- 
duke Robert is sensitive, gentle, and 
courageous, but he is like the mem- 
ory of a lost epoch, doomed to be a 
spectator of events rather than a 
participant. It is greatly to his credit 
that adversity has in no way soured 
his spirit. 

We dined together on Friday night, 
and with a certain recklessness went 
on to the Queen’s Hall, where Mr. 
Richard Tauber (he is now a British 
subject) was to appear as a singer, 
a conductor, and a composer—with 
the assistance of the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, which has suddenly 
become the darling of everybody 
after a long period of neglect. All 
tenors, of course, are good musicians, 
as any conductor knows, but Mr. 
Tauber is,a particularly good one, If 
he lacks austerity and sensuousness 
with the baton, he has pace, refine- 
ment and gusto. As an ardent Im- 
perialist I was delighted to read that 
his new symphonic suite had been 
inspired by his visit last year to 
South Africa. It was full of nice 
sounds, most admirably scored, and 
we all enjoyed it with the composer 
and the conductor, who was in good 
form. 
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A Crowded House 


A crowded house went into rap- 
tures about everything; but I hope 
that Mr. Tauber, now that he is Brit- 
ish, will not rate our taste too low, 
I can still enjoy “One Fine Day.” 
from “Madame Butterfly,” in an 

house, and can revel in the 
overture of “Die Fledermaus” in the 
same place, but they are not par- 
ticularly venturesome at this stage 
of history as concert pieces. 


Copyright, 1940, The Financial Post and 
The Sundsy Times, Londen. 
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Wholly Sustained Within the Empire 
from MINE to FINISHED PRODUCT 


® DOSCO Steel and Steel Products are more 


nearly 100% Canadian 


than any similar lines. 


Therefore, when you specify DOSCO you not 
only help yourself, by obtaining dependable, 
quality-tested products... you also help Canada, 
by keeping your dollars circulating WITHIN 
Canada — aiding the maintenance and stabiliza- 
tion of our national economy. 


Specify DOSCO 


STEEL BARS, REINFORCING STEEL, ANGLES, 


CHANNELS, SECTIONS, 


SHAPES, WIRE MESH, 


NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, WASHERS, STAPLES, 
SPIKES, NAILS, TACKS, Etc., Etc. 


DOMINION STEEL & COAL 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
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With the perils of the North At- 
lantic behind, the four now are seek- 
ing to establish themselves in the 
New World, 


The United States, we are told, 
has a rule that none of its career 
diplomats may marry anyone but 
an American. 

There is something to be said for 
the rule. It is frightfully embarras- 
sing at times when a diplomat is 


>| married to a woman whose nation- 


ality was not the same as his own. 

There is the case, for example, of 
the Canadian girl who fell madly 
in love with a budding diplomat in 
one of the European countries that 
is now nominally neutral. In due 
course, they were married and also 
in due course, her husband gained 
promotion. 

When Hitler came to Paris the 
young man was one of the seniors 
in his country’s legation. It was 
necessary for him to call officially 
on the head of the German state. 
And Canadian friends of the Can- 
adian girl report that she had to go 
along with her husband and’ greet 
the mad conqueror. 
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When Skies Darken 
One of the best, tales of high ad- 
venture ever written is “The White 
Company” by Arthur Conan Doyle. 
A reader in California calls at- 
tention to the last two prophetic 
sentences of this great book: 


“The sky may darken, and the 
clouds may gather, and again the 
day may come when Britain may 
have sore need of her children, 
on whatever shore of the sea they 
be found. Shall they not muster 
at her call?” 

a w . 
Full Circle; 1914-1940 
We find this in the Glasgow Her- 
ald editorial diary: 


“Britain must learn that there 
is no place for her on the German 
map except as a German posses- 
sion.”—Kaiser, 1914. 

“Never fear that the burnt-out 
comet of England and her little 
tail of Colonies will survive. The 
Empire will fade as a star in the 
morning sky.”—Ditto, 1915. 

“Our enemies will die of fear 
and hunger.”—Ditto, 1916. 

“We will frighten the British 
flag off the seas and starve the 
British people till they kneel and 
plead for peace.”—Ditto, 1917. 

“In a month all will be over with 
the nation of shopkeepers.”—Ditto, 
rather early in 1918. 

“Britain will belong to Germany 
before July is out.”—Hitler, 1940. 


Nasis on the Air 

Berlin radio propagandists broad- 
cast in many languages that 
Churchill’s speech was the laughing- 
stock of the world. But not one 
word of the speech was broadcast 
to the German people by Berlin. 

Query: if the speech was such a 
big joke why not let the Germans 
have a laugh too? They cannot be 
getting many these days. 

It may interest, Cafiadians to 
know that the Nazis feel sorry for 
us. The official Nazi version of the 
U. S.-Canada defense pact is that 
the United States is just exploiting 
British weakness; taking advantage 
of Britain’s hour of peril to put 
Canada under U. S. “protection.” 

2 a 7 
Patriotic Notes 

A Miami laundry will now clean 
all American flags free. .. . Six men 
in western Canada, it is said, will 
this year pay more than 100% in- 
come tax, counting Dominion and 
provincial levies. . .. A smart sales- 
man, whose work requires him to 
see the executive heads of many 
companies engaged in important war 
work, has found the secret of how 
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Possessing 33% of Canada’s popu- 
lation, 42% of national income, 45- 
00% of telephones, automobiles and 
other evidences of purchasing 
power, Ontario’s needs for a new 
national setup are much less press- 
ing than for the others. 


At the same time Ontario’s co; 


Of its recommendations for On- 
tario the Royal Commission report 
states: 

“The direct benefits to Ontario 
governments which the Commis- 
sion'’s recommendations would pro- 


for Plan 1 as it affects Ontario must 
rest on the much more basic and 
important benefits which industries, 
taxpayers and investors in Ontario 
will gain from national-wide im- 
provement.” 
Give and Take 

By the main recommendations of 

the report Ontario would receive: 


1, Relief from net debt service 
existing at Dec. 31, 1939. 

2. Relief from unemployable un- 
employment relief. 

3. 10% of corporation tax collect- 
ed by the Dominion from mining 
and oil producing companies. 

The province would give up: 

1, Existing subsidy from the 
Dominion Government. 

2. The right to levy personal in- 
come tax, corporation tax and suc- 
cession duties. 

On the basis of 1937 the position 
of Ontario within the new set- 
up would be as follows: 

This is what Ontario 
GAINS 


Net debt service assumed 


y 
Relief assumed by Dom. 8,347,000 
Savings on tax collection 1,099,000 


27,985,000 

Municipal subsidies dis- 
continued . 2,921,000 
Sinking fund discontinued 1,041,000 
Capital relief works .... 5,252,000 


37,199,000 
This is what Ontario 
LOSES 


$ 
Taxes transferred to Dom. 28,932,000 
Subsidies foregone ....... 2,941,000 


31,873,000 
$s 


Gains .........+++ 37,199,000 
Tes eeeteeeeere 31,873,000 


Net gain eeeereere 5,326,000 
On the basis of 1936-39 the Prov- 
ince’s budget would be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Cr. $ 
Provincial revenue ...... 57,300,000 


Dr. 
Expenditures eeeeeeeereee 52,600,000 


Surplus ereeeeeereeeeeree 4,700,000 
Needs No Grant 


Because application of the plan 
would result in this favorable finan- 
cial position the Commission did 
not propose to make any national 
adjustment grant as for other prov- 
inces. , 

The report suggests that this 44.7 
millions surplus would be available 


Effect of Shift in Taxing 


to make contact with these busy men. | Als 


He has discovered that most of them 
are at their offices at 7 or 7.30 each 
morning. That is the time to see 


them. 
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Not the Real Thing 

A Toronto woman was shocked 
when her 10-year-old evacuee ward 
arrived ‘from England in heavy 
woollens. She rushed him down- 
town to buy him cotton shorts and 
jersey. The boy rebelled. He did 
not believe boys wore such things, 

To convince him, the salesman 
showed him drawings all around the 
walls,.displaying the same clothes. 

The English youngster was still 
unconvinced. “But,” he protested, 
ae a 
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As for the Dominion’s assumption 
of net debt interest charges, the case 
for Ontario is more favorable than 
actually shown, Budgetary esti- 
mates for 1939-40 provide for an 
increase of $2 millions in this 
charge. 

The mining tax rebate to the On- 
tario Government is larger than the 
total mining tax it now receives. 

On the other hand, unemployment 
relief in 1937 was costly to Ontario. 
The benefit it would receive from 


as great as set forth. It might even 
disappear entirely or be converted 
into a loss, 

Any loss that Ontario might incur 
by working of the plan would be 
of henefit to the Dominion’ taxpayer 
and nearly half of the saving would 
accrue to the taxpayer in the prov- 
ince. 

While this forecast of the prov- 
ince’s position is optimistic, 1933 is 
pointed to as a year in which appli- 
cation of Plan 1 would have im- 
proved the position of the province 
by $15 millions. 

In any recurrence of a year such 
as 1933 Ontario would be ensured 
against difficulty at the cost of some 
sacrifice in good years. 

The report states in this regard: 


“This ‘compulsory insurance,’ if 
we may so designate it, is a low 
price to pay to safeguard the fi- 
nancial stability of all the Canadian 
provinces.” 

Services High 

The Commission concludes from 
its studies that Ontario does not 
need a National Adjustment Grant. 
Expenditures of Ontario on educa- 
tion and social services on a per 
capita basis are 10% in excess of 
the national average. The quality 
of services is higher, even taking 
into consideration higher costs. 

These standards can be maintain- 
ed with a lower taxation burden 
than that imposed by other prov- 
inces. 

The Commission, therefore, sees 
no claim for national assistance to 
maintain these standards. 

+ It possesses the most stable econ- 
omy of all the provinces, well di- 
versified with agriculture, mining, 
forestry and industry. It is strategi- 
cally situated near the industrial 
nerve centre of the United States. 

Nevertheless the factors that 
have made it a focus of national 
economic life, also link Ontario 
with the welfare of every other sec- 
tion of the country. 

One of the most potent arguments 
put forward for Ontario playing a 
willing réle in the Sirois proposals 
is that the province shares directly 
in the fortunes and misfortunes of 
the other provinces. 

Ontario’s Premier Mitchell F. 
Hepburn has been waging a long 
feud with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. For this reason it is widely 
expected that, if he is still in a po- 
sition of power when action on the 
Sirois report is undertaken, he will 
at least demand a high price for his 
co-operation. 

Here in summary form is the 
dollars and cents of the Rowell- 
Sirois Report. The effect of the 
main recommendation or Plan 1 
on the finances of the Dominion, 
provinces and municipalities is 
shown: 


Final Result of Main Recommendation 
Finances of Provinces 


on 
(On Basis 1936-30 Average) 


isfied, for the sake of the material 
advantages which we expect to 
obtain from his efforts.” 

Poles are under strict discipline; 
are not eligible for any social bene- 
fits; and have to obey Nazi orders 
+» or else. 
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Hitler Speaks 

Was Adolf Hitler a wiser man in 
1983 than in 1939? 

Here is what he said in that year: 


THE BEST YOU 
CAN BUY FOR 
TRY IT. 
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Honor ROLL 


Five Years of Progress by Local Government 


Belleville is the fifteenth in a 
series of municipalities included 
in The Financial Post Municipal 
Honor Roll for, 1940. 

These municipalities are those 
which are considered to have 
shown stability over a period of 
years, or in recent years have 
made outstanding .progress in im- 
one their financial standing. 

o attempt is being madé to run 
these in sequence of merit or size. 
The last few years have been a 

period of retrenchment for Belle- 


BELLEVILLE, ONT. 


been cut to $22,900, while it is under- 


done in 1939. 

While net debenture indebtedness 
possibly is still somewhat out of line 
for a municipality of this size, defin- 
ite progress has been made in reduc- 
ing it. The per capita figure at the 
end of 1939 was about $112, down 
over $43 from five years previous. 

Belleville has been able to main- 


tain the sound policy of paying all re- 
out of current revenues 


eee the percentage of tax 
coll is’ somewhat better. 

Improvement in position is em- 
phasized-by the fact the $26,000 of 
financing done -last year cost the 
municipality only 3.39% for a 19- 
year debenture issue. 


Statistical Picture 


1939 


ville; Ont., as the council has turned | Population 


attention toward restricting capital 
expenditures. This has halted the 
rapid rise in indebtedness which 
took place during the decade prior 
to 1931. Debentures have been issued 


Tax collections: 
Current collections to curr. levy % 


only for essential services and then N 


only in 
amounts. 
As recently as 1930 and 1931, the 
city issued $394,172 and $316,547 of 
debentures, in each of the years, re- 
spectively. By 1936 the figure had 


Considers Action 
On Farm Debts 


Manitoba Ponders Mora- 
‘ torium Due to Market- 
ing Situation 
A special meeting of the Manitoba 
Government will be held Aug. 30 to 
consider declaration of a general 
moratorium on farm debts, Premier 
John Bracken announces. This step 
will be taken because of the inabil- 
ity of farmers in the province to mar- 
ket bulk of 1940 crops. 
Necessary legislation will be dis- 


comparatively small 


Net deb. debt per capi 

Other liabilities 

Relief exp. funded $ doe 
Relief met out of curr. rev. 02.65: 


_ 1938 


Dec., 1980—$6,000, 342%, 10 years, sold at 100.57; purpose—sidewalks sewers, 
20,000, 344%, 10 years, sold at 100.57; purpose—isolation hentia 


cussed preceding the caucus by the 
cabinet and opposition representa- 
tives with the legislative counsel and 
chairman .of the. Debt Adjustment 
Board. 

Future action will depend upon re- 
action of the Dominion Government, 
Premier Bracken states. A special 
session of Manitoba Legislature 
could be called to draft the legisla- 
tion. 

No action has been taken by the 
R.C.M.P. for infraction of the sec- 
tion of the Canada Wheat Board Act, 
which limits grain sales to 5,000 
bushels, it was announced, All in- 
formation concerning these infrac- 
tions has been turned over to the 
R.C.M.P., the Canadian Wheat Board 
announces, 


Eagle Pencil Employees 
Donate Ambulance 


Charles G. Easton, vice-president 
and general manager of Eagle Pencil 
Co. of Canada ‘Ltd., reports that the 
staff of the parent company in New 
York is donating through the British 
American Ambulance Corps a fully 
equipped ambulance being sent to . 
England as an expression of grati- 
tude for being “free from fear of 


bombing parachute troops 
and invasion.” This ambulance is to 
be used “to help care for those who 
may be wounded, whether soldiers 
or civilians.” 
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_ New U.S. Interest . 


cee 


Gives Markets Heart. 


Defense Talks Awaken Signs of Interest on 


the Part of U. S. Investors 


That stock markets have not yet developed sufficient strength to oe of cage od oe 
overcome the selling encountered around the highs established this & Power 
month is the interpretation usually placed on the subsequent action, | With The Financial Post's predictions 
This same action, however, also indicates that there is little immediate} .ouig 
danger of such a pressure of selling as to bring imminent risk of} parison with last year’s figures, due 
penetrating to lows under those of the summer. prevailing exchange 

While there is still time, in the opinion of military experts, for an 
attempt at an actual invasion of England by Germany, a narrow range 
of movement in stock prices is to be expected. Returning confidence 
might readily mean ‘a breaking out of the rut of the past couple of 


months. 


Encouraging from the Canadian viewpoint is the improvement in 
the attitude of American investors toward Canadian stocks and bonds. 
How far this has gone is made clear by articles in The Financial Post 
this week. This movement is still in its preliminary stages but any 
evidence of strong investment buying of stocks would be welcomed 
by private investors and the stocks exchange members with equal 


fervor. 


Ability of the London Stock’ Exchange to hold practically all of 
the gains of the past few weeks speaks strongly for the confidence 
held at the battlefront in the successful outcome of ‘the current 


struggle. 


Taxes and Earnings 

Interim statements now appearing 
for the first half of 1940 give better 
clues than speculation based on past 
results as to what the effect of new 
Canadian taxation is going to be on 
earnings of companies. Tax pro- 
vision set aside by Canadian com- 
panies that have issued interim re- 
pofts have gone up from 100 to 
200%. But in most cases net earn- 
ings, after taxes, are still moder- 
ately ahead of the comparable 1939 
periods. 

International Nickel recently re- 
ported for the first half of 1940. It 
shows income and franchise taxes 
provided to the amount of $9.2 mil- 
lions compared with $4.4 millions 
for the 1939 period. Net income, be- 
fore depreciation, is up 23% in the 


» six months ended June 30 this year, 


while taxes are up 108%. In spite of 
this, the company earned $1.17 a 
share on its common against $1.15 
in the 1939 period. 

Another example is Shawinigan. 
This big utility provided $505,572 
for income taxes in the first half of 
1940, up 154% from the same half of 
1939. Net income, befere deprecia- 
tion which is up $100,000, rose from 
$2.1 millions last year to $2.5 mil- 
lions this year, a gain of about 20%. 
After all charges Shawinigan 
earned 52 cents a share against 51 
cents a share in the first half of 1939. 


Stabilizing Effect 

It may be true that not enough 
examples are yet available to per- 
mit much generalizing on the effect 
of higher taxation this year. But 
what information there is, not-only 
from published interim statements, 
but also from other enquiries, indi- 
cates that the higher taxation is 
being offset by gains in earnings. 

Industrial profits as a. whole for 
1940 should be somewhat above 
those for 1939 which was quite a 
satisfactory year for most com- 
panies. But the gains will be far 
less than they would have been had 
taxes not been revised sharply up- 
ward. The aim of the Government 
to take as its share the major part 
of increased earnings resulting di- 
rectly from war requirements is ap- 
parently going to stabilize earnings. 
It does not hold, however, any par- 
ticular threat to dividends, acting 
more to limit chances of much 
increases. 


In Enemy Ha 

Two leading Canadian stocks are 
included in the recently published 
British list of securities believed to 
have fallen into enemy hands. Can- 
adian Pacific common and Brazilian 
Traction common are the two in 
which Canadians are interested out 
of the 25 securities included in the 
first such list published by the Bank 
of England. 

How many shares of Canadian 
Pacific ‘may have come under Ger- 
man control as a result of the con- 
quest of France, Belgium and Hol- 
land is not known, but it may have 
been substantial. At the end of 
1939, 651% of C.P.R. common and 
3.85% of the preference was held in 
countries other than Canada, the 
United Kingdom and other parts of 
the Empire or the United States. 

The last war brought some grief 
to C.P.R. which involved the posi- 
tion of Canadian securities generally 
in Holland, Because of controversy 
over C.P.R. stock which allegedly 
was held by German interests at 
that time, all Canadian stocks were 
under a‘ ban in Holland until a 
couple of years ago. Now the same 
situation appears to have developed 
in an intensified form. 

As for Brazilian; this stock was 
listed before the war on the Brus- 
sels bourse and an important part of 
the capital invested in Brazilian 
Traction came from Belgium, France 
and Switzerland. It is understood 
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A.W. Chase Net 


Shows Drop 


Attributed to Higher 
Taxes — Sales Up and 
Outlook Good 


A decline of about 14% in net profit 
is reported by the A. W. Chase Co. 
for year ended April 30, last, as com- 
pared with the previous year. Net 
for the latest fiscal year was $25,957. 

The drop is attributed by W. J. 
Stone, president, primarily to higher 
taxes. Sales for the year showed a 
substantial increase and justified in- 
creased expenditures on the devel- 
opment of foreign business, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stone. 

Domestic sales have maintained a 
steady pace, the president reports, 
and while the company is facing 
considerably increased taxes, the 
present business outlook indicates 
the burden can be borne. It is antici- 
pated the present dividend rate will 
be maintained, judging from the cur- 
rent outlook. 

The company redeemed 240 of the 
non-cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock of $1 par value during 
the year, leaving 8,884 outstanding. 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Aura 3 0 


s 
32,610 
6,653 


25,957 


Net profit 
22,574 


Less: Pref, divds. 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. surplus .... 
Adjustments 


Working capital 35,882 
Balance Sheet Changes 
67,751 
Accts. receivable 
Accts. payable 
Preferred stock 


New Director Is Added 
At Spud Valley Meet 


Fceom Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—Perry F. Knight, 
of Mount Vernon, Wash., was re- 
elected president of Spud Valley Gold 
Mines at the annual meeting here, 
with A. R. Hilen, of Seattle, vice- 
president, and J. R. Pyper, of 
Kamloops, secretary-treasurer. J. 
P. Avpelby succeeded C. G. Mullen 
on the board of directors, 

It was reported that the company 
had paid off its $350,000 mortgage in 
full from proceeds of operations, and 
that the first dividend of two cents 
a share had been paid last month. 

Ore reserves have been consistent- 
ly increased so that more ore has 
been developed than at the time the 
property was acquired from A. B. 
Trites in the spring of 1938. 


that about 25% of all Brazilian 
shares were held in Belgium in the 
form of bearer share certificates 


prior to the war. Status of this large | T 


block of shares is uncertain at 
present. 

So far as can be learned, however, 
the amount of Canadian securities 


actually falling under enemy con- | B¢ 


trol since the war has not been 


large. Immediately after the out- | Sheets 


break of war many Europeans dis- 
posed of their Canadian holdings. 
Others sent theirs to safer refuges 
such as England or ‘the United 
States. 


s 


Have you bought your 


WAR SAVINGS 


At Brazilian 


July Profits Best in Over 
Year — In Line With 
Predictions 


that monthly earning statements 
begin to make favorable com- 


to the rates for 
the milreis coming more into line 
with those prevailing a year ago. This 
follows the previous sharp drop in 
ex! 


The improvement has taken longer 
e en 
expected, in 


tension of the war in Europe. 

The July increase reverses the 
trend shown in the first six months 
of 1940, when a steady run of de- 
clines, as with the same 
months of 1939, ‘was reported. Last 
month’s figures show a moderate im- 
provement over the corresponding 
month of 1939 and net earnings are 
the highest of any month since June, 
1939. : 


Slight Impression 

The small advance during July 
made only a slight impression on the 
decline in both gross and net for 
the first half of the year. Gross for 
the seven months was down $1 mil- 
lion, or nearly 5% from the same 
period in 1939, while net was off 
$903,808 or about 8%. At the end of 
June, gross earnings were over 6% 
down, with net over 9% lower. 

Report of the company states 
“temporary rates for certain of the 
services continue in effect, pending 
the determination of permanent 


rateg.” 
EARNINGS 
Seven Mos. ended 1940 


July 31: $ 
Gross earn. .... 21,329,494 


Oper. exps. .... 10,600,951 
Net earn. «..+. 10,728,543 


July: 
Gross earn. .... 3,225,839 
1,613,739 


Oper. exps. .... 
* 1,612,100 


Most Red Cross 
IF unds Now Spent 


Society Reports Use 
Made of $5 Millions 


Collected in Campaign 

Of the $5 millions donated by the 
people of the Dominion during the 
Canadian Red Cross Society's appeal 
for funds last November, there re- 
mains only $350,000 for additional 
war allocations, the Society reports. 
The sum of $2 millions has been 
spent in war work by branches, the 
purchasing of materials for supplies 
and comforts. 

Up to July 31, 48,141 cases contain- 
ing 5,416,697 articles had been ship- 
ped by the Canadian Red Cross. 
These included cans of food, equip- 
ment for the Canadian Red Cross 
Hospital, as well as millions of the 
hospital and surgical supplies, com- 
forts for the troops and clothing for 
refugees. 

The revised chart of the approxi- 
mate disposition of the $5 millions 
collected in the national appeal fol- 
lows. It is broken down into terms 
of percentage, as well as of the total 


1939 Decr. 
% 


< 
22,384,161 4.6 
10,731,810 


12 
11,632,351 


78 
3,024,381 6.7 
1,424,296 1 


3.3 
1,600,085 


1. 


° Disposition of Red Cross Fands 
Percentage 


Canadian Red Cross Hos- . 
pital, England 


British and Allied Red 
Grants 
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BUSINESS ABOVE 1939 LEVEL 


While Canadian business in July showed some unevenness compared 
with the previous month, the general level was well above 1939, The 
Financial Post Business Index for July at 138, on the basis of 1926 equals 
100, was slightly lower than in June, the decline being less than 3%. Com- 
pared with a year ago it showed a rise of 15%. Details are shown on page 7. 


Financing Endangered 


For Separate Schools 


See Funds Normally Available Deterred. by 
Disagreement Between Factions Over Settle- 
ment on Defaulted Bonds 


The whole structure of Separate 
School financing in Ontario is 
threatened as a primary result of 
the failure of Windsor Separate 
School Board and _ debenture 
holders to reach an agreement on 
defaulted bonds, The Financial Post 
understands. The Windsor Separate 
Schools have been in default for 
seven years and longer. 

Writs have been issued in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario at the 
request of the East Windsor and 
Sandwich Separate School De- 
benture Holders Protective Com- 
mittees against the Separate School 
properties of Windsor, because of 
non-payment of debts. Writ is also 
to be issued on behalf of the former 


to a head a situation which has 
been simmering for many months, 
even years, and now has boiled over, 

Long negotiations haye been car- 
ried out between bondholders and 
the defaulting separate school dis- 
tricts, As a result of the complete 
breakdown in talks, it is under- 
stood institutional investors re- 
cently have been refusing to 
purchase any further issues of 
Separate School debentures in On- 
tario. Districts which formerly have 
been given excellent credit rating 


000 | are now finding it extremely diffi- 


Cross 
Prisoners of War and 
Refugee Relie: 


Comforts for Army, Navy 
and Air Force 


British Navy League .... 
Comforts for Navy, 


Grants ......+ , 
War Alloca- 


War Work by Branches 
and comforts 


ies 
Peace-time Services 
Peace-time programme 


cult, even impossible in some cases, 
to arrange for new financing. 
Security Uncertain 

This sentiment has developed, The 
Financial Post is informed, as a re- 
sult of the feeling among investors 
that the “security is only what the 
school board for the time being 
makes it” to quote one executive. 

It is pointed out that, unlike a 
public school board, the debts of 
which are assumed by a municipal- 
ity, there is no such liability for 
debts assumed by a Separate School 
Board, nor is any other body. In- 
vestors holding large quantities of 
default Separate School debentures 
are confronted.with the problem of 
how to collect. 

The whole question may be 
settled one way or the other if and 
when a decision is handed down by 
the Supreme Court on the writ 
issued against Windsor. In the 
meantime, however, investors gen- 
erally regard the risk of buying On- 
tario Separate School debentures as 
great. Funds have virtually dried 
up and small investors are falling 
into line quickly with the institu- 


tions in refusing to buy. 


The approximate number of prin- 
cipal eae by all divisions 
of the n Red Cro8s Society 
during that period is as follows: 


gs 


$53338235 


ekstsee 


33333 


~esuw 
B28 


small items such 
oo masks, wash cloths, 


Ten Defaults 

The Windsor situation bégan to 
develop in 1931, and by 1933 there 
were 10 school districts in the area 
which had defaulted. Included are 
Separate School Sections Nos. 3 and 
5 in Sandwich East, Sections Nos, 4 
and 8 in Sandwich West, Riverside, 
La Salle, Tecumseh, Windsor, East 
Windsor and the town of Sandwich. 
The latter three are now consoli- 
dated as Windsor Separate School 
Board. 

None of the districts made any 
provision for interest or other pay- 
ments in the seven to nine years 
they have been in default. The ex- 
ception is Windsor, which this year 
for the first time is making some 

rovision for debt service charges. 

ut the amount of $20,000 is prac- 
tically negligible when compared to 
the total debenture debt of mil- 
lions and the accrued and past due 
debenture interest of an additional 


March sought permission from the 
Ontario Municipal Board to sue the 
School Board. But the decision 
handed down two weeks ago con- 
tained a refusal on the grounds: (a) 
a reserve of $180,000 was provided 
for bondholders; (b) and that the 
School Board was making “substan- 
tial” provision for debt service 
charges in 1940. 
Requests Sale 

Writs, which have been issued, 
request an order from the court for 

e of the properties pledged as 
security for the debentures. It also 
asks for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver of the property pending sale, 
also of a receiver for the revenues 
of the Board, 

The Protective Committee, in an- 
nouncing the writ, states it resulted 
from refusal by the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Board of permission for bond- 
holders to sue the Separate School 
Board. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the Municipal Board was 
not justified in its action. The Com- 
mittee contends the amount levied 
by the Board for debt service 
charges this year is less than 1% on 
the outstanding debentures and is 


“entirely inadequate.” It also states 


“no provision has been made for 
distribution to creditors of even this 
inadequate amount.” 

Higher Rate 


The Committee adds that, “in most 
Ontario municipalities, the separate 
school tax rate is higher than the 
public school rate. Yet the Windsor 
Separate School Board has stead- 
fastly refused to increase its rate 
over the public school rate, despite 
the fact it is not meeting its debt 
obligations.” 

The Windsor Separate School 
Boards are not isolated examples of 
default. In a number of other cases 
where defaults have occurred, how- 
ever, ents have been made 
satisfactorily for readjustments. 

Pembroke Separate School Board, 
which defaulted in 1934, concluded 
a refunding plan two years ago on a 
basis agreeable to creditors. Brant- 
ford has made a working arrange- 
ment with debenture holders and is 
gradually clearing off arrears. Sud- 
bury Separate School District was 
able to pay in full all arrears of 
principal and interest. 

“Will to Pay” 

Boards such as these have demon- 
stratéi what one representative of 
debenture holders describes as a 
“will to pay.” But even such boards 
can hold out little hope for obtain- 
ing funds which might be urgently 
needed in the future. The Financial 
Post can say that a number of 
boards, with excellent financial rec- 
ords, have made enquiries for loans 
recently, but institutional investors 
and dealers have looked askance on 
them, in view of the Windsor situa- 
tion, 

Should -the situation develop to 
the point where Separate School 
Boards in the province can no 
longer provide accommodation, due 
to lack of funds, it would be a mat- 
ter of concern to taxpayers support- 
ing the public schools. Pupils are 
educated in Separate Schools at a 
lower cost than in public schools, 
due to the lower salaries paid td 
teachers and to the generally less 
expensive and less elaborate build- 
ings used. In Windsor, for instance, 
it is estimated the per pupil cost in 
Separate Schools is only about two 
thirds of the figure in public schools. 


Relief-Arlington Pays 


-| Initial Dividend 


former gested this amount be distri 
but demands 


the School 


of 
are looked 


Other changes during the quarter 
were the retirement of $333,000 of 
maturing bonds and sale of $9 mil- 
lions of preferred stock by. Narragan- 
sett Electric Co., subsidiary of New 
England Power Co. 

Cons. Profit and Loss Statement 
Quarter 


Ended June 30 
1940 1930 


& i 
Oper. revenue .....++ 16,410,943 15,741,679 
Other income ....s++« 956,634 773,089 


Total revenue o+ssees 17,367,577 16,514,678 


Oper. expenses .... 5,424,686 5,024,217 
Maintenance ...+.++ 929,764 945,028 
2,177,091 


coves 2,069,045 
8,367,831 


Net revenue 8,924,082 


Deductions: 
2,555,310 
398,520 


» 200,739 
1,616,722 
b 1,516,934 
Subsid. divds. 2,064,500 
'Divds. not paid or . 
pref. sub. stk. ... 
Minority interest .. 
Other’ subsid. chgs. 
Net profit 
NOTE:—<Accounts of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries are included at $1 for Canadian 
dollar. Above figures do not reflect ad- 
justment translating Canadian current 
assets and liabilities into terms of UV. S, 
dollars, which adjustment at Dec. 31, 1939, 
amounted to $104,136. 


Investment Notes 


War orders — As has frequently 
been the case, the latest list of war 
orders, while amounting to about $11 
millions, contains only comparative- 
ly small items going directly to com- 
panies in which there is public in- 
vestment interest. Of course, most of 
the large construction contracts will 
indirectly require large supplies 
from a wide range of companies. 
Arong those mentioned in the latest 
list are the following: 


adian 
Canadian Machinery ..... eovveves 
Canadian Vickers ......csssess ee 
Canada Wire & Cable ....ssssee . 
Dominion Foundries .,...6se+++ ° 


265,464 
14,700 


Can. General E,.octric dadaeaseila 
14,500 
339,000 


Wood Manufacturing ..... eevcces, 
Tip Top Tailors 


S. E. C. list of security dealings 
in July contains the following of 
Canadian interest: . 

Canadian Colonial Airways—Sig- 
mund Janas, officer and director, 
decreased 4,990 to 9,910 shares. 

Fanny Farmer Candy — J. D. 
Hayes, officer and director, decreas- 
ed 100 shares through a transfer to 
700. 

International Nickel—J. P. Bickell, 
director, increased common 21 
shares in April, 1937, and 900 in 
June, 1940, holding 11,000. Thomas 
Morrison, director, in May, 1940, 
gave away 100 common, leaving 
30,697 and holds 1,600, 7% preferred. 


International Paper & Power— 
Odgen Phipps, director, holds no 
shares directly; through a holding 
company holds 141,130 common, 28,- 
115 of 5% citmulative preferred and 
decreased common warrants 3,100 to 
137,031; in trust, decreased 5% cumu- 
lative preferred 250 to 450. 


McIntyre-Porcupine == R. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, director, holds 100 shares 
directly; through a holding com- 
pany increased 200 to 25,700. 


Foreign Exchange 


During the week Aug. 20 to Aug. 26 there 
change in the the 


to 
eal, which was $1.10 for buying and $1.11 
for selling. The sterling rate likewise was 
unchanged at $4.43 buying and $4.47 sell- 
ing. The rate is published by the 
Foreign Exchange Control 
Other Currencies, Aug. 26 
Australia eee 3.58 N. 
India eeeeteee 3368 s 


i 3.61 
Japan ...... 2003 Hong Kong-. 


447 
-2516 


Mills, Spence & Co., Ltd., announce 
the appointment of C. A. Gallagher 
as manager of their Montreal office. 
Mr. Gallagher has been associated 
with this firm for nearly 10 years, 
opening their Winnipeg office in 
1931, For the past two and a half 
years Mr. Gallagher has been in the 
Montreal office as assistant manager. 
His experience in the bond business 
extends over a period of 15 years 
and follows a varied career in adver- 
tising, newspaper and commercial 
endeavors since he returned from 
overseas service in 1919 with the 
Royal Air Force. Mr. Gailagher was 
born in Montreal and was educated 
at the University of Manitoba and 
McGill, leaving the latter to enlist 
in 1914. 
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In the year ended Dec. 31, 1939, the 
company showed net profit of $54. 
515, against $44,416 in 1938. Results 
were the best of any year since 1979, 

Capital reorganization was ap. 2 
proved on July 12, 1939, whereby the : 
former, preferred and common F 
shares were exchanged for new com. : 
mon stock on the basis of four new ] 
common for each old preferred ang 
one new common for every five 
shares of old common. ° Arrears on ; 
the preferred stock, amounting to a 
$22.50 a share, were cancelled, 


Market Opinions 


Response of the stock market to 
apparent easing of fears for Eng- 
land’s safety is the main change in 
the situation recently. 

Brookmire Counselor, N.¥.—The 
stock market’s response when the 
pressure on England lifted has again 
demonstrated the strength of basic 
forces here. Final judgment must be 
held in abeyance, however, until it 
becomes clearer whether or not this 
is just a lull in the battle over Eng- 
land. Hence, allowance must still be 
made for possible shocks from the 
war front; but the rising earnings 
trend and gradually increasing im- 
portance of defense activity indicate 
the advisability of retaining stocks 
possessing superior recovery 


554 prospects. 


o * + 

m’s, N.Y. (The Trader)— 
Business is good and ‘should logically 
grow better. Earnings are good and, 
given a reasonable, fair excess 
profits tax, should, on the average, 
further improve. Dividends are lib- 
eral and still rising. Stocks are on 
an investment basis when compared 
with cash or high-grade bonds and, 
if the war does not run fatally 
against England in the next month 
or so, possess, in addition, the ideal 
attributes of being good specula- 


tions. 
” x 2 


Barron’s, N.Y, (The Dow Theorist) 
—The averages may have established 
a range between their closing prices 
of Aug. 12 and 16, within which they 
will fluctuate for some little time. 
This possibility is suggested because 
the Aug. 16 lows were just about 
at the bottom of the July range in 
both averages, as well as because 
Friday’s downturn showed the Aug- 
ust highs, so far, to be points at 
which stocks in the averages meet 
selling. The significance of such»a 
range would depend upon its length. 
For the present it is sufficient to 
mention the possibility. 

- ~ + 

The Annalist, N.Y.—The domestic 
situation seems favorable from a 
stock market standpoint. With stocks 
already selling low in relation to 
earnings, the prospect of increased 
business activity, is of course, an im- 
portant element in the security mar- 
ket outlook, There can be little ques- 
tion that, if it were not for the Euro- 
pean situation, the general level of 
common stock prices would be very 
much higher. . 

* 


Financial World, N.¥.—With the 
European war in its present stage, 


Distillers Seagrams 
Declares Dividend 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. —. Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams Ltd. has declared a divi- 
dend of 55% cents a share in Can- 
adian funds on its common stock, 
payable Sept. 16 to shareholders of 
record Sept. 3. These payments have 
been made quarterly since Dec. 15, 
1939. 

Non-resident stockholders ~ will 
receive on presentation to the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York, at 
their option, 47% cents in U. S. cur- 
rency, equivalent to 50 cents in U. S. 
currency, less the regular 5% Can- 
adian withholding tax. 

The Dominion tax of 5% will be 
deducted from stockholders who are 
non-residents of Canada, and a na- 
tional defense tax of 2% will be 
deducted from all dividen,s paid to 
Canadian residents, other than incor- 
porated companies, banks, etc. 
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Teronte Stock Exchange Index 


when world-changing developments 
may be seen during the course of a 
comparatively few days, it is futile 
to attempt to predict the immediate 
future for stock prices. All that can 
safely be said is that in this country, 
the preponderance of underlying 
conditions. favors the ownership of 
good grade issues which are return. 
ing their holders liberal incomes 
from adequately covered dividends, 
For with a “new industry’—arma- 
ments—rapidly being established, 
the prospects are that regardless of 
minor interruptions and heavier 
taxes, the trend of corporate earn- 
ings will be upward for a number of 
years to come. 


Sale of Real Estate With 
Large Building 
By Tender 


Tenders will be received by the - 
undersigned Trustee of the Estate 
of Paquin Motors, Limited, in Bank- 
ruptcy, until 12 o’clock noon, DST, 
September 10, 1940, for the purchase 
of the property known as Nos. 107-9- 
11 Murray Street (66 x 99’) running 
through to Nos. 228-30 St. Patrick 
Street (33’ x 99), Ottawa. On the 
pooper is a two storey brick build- 
ng containing 19,600 square feet, 
more or less. Sprinkler System re- 
quiring repair—Steam heating. No 
columns in section running from 
street to street, 33’ x 198’. Possession 
available on or about October 1, 1940, 

Terms cash, or half cash with bal- 
ance over five years with interest at 
5%. The highest nor any tender not 
necessarily accepted. 

Further .particulars may be had 
upon application to the undersigned. 


GEO. A. WELCH, 
Trus 
Victoria Building, Ottawa. 
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Municipal Bonds and Further Spread Cloud 
of Default—Markets Strong and Quiet © 


Investors holding western provincial and municipal bonds 


watching with anxious eyes developments hinging on the 

‘x storage and marketing problems. ; 

1 the farmer cannot get cash for his wheat, it will aggravate 
problems of municipalities in collection of taxes and likely extend 


€ 


peeded to tide 


joud of default, Prospects of a drop in purchasing power 
gollowed by ® decline in provincial revenues, Financial aid may 
the farmers over the difficult period, but none of 


provinces is in a position where they can be very 


shout borrowing new money, 


Support likely will be given 


the high-grade market by the 


ef Canada for the next few weeks as a preliminary to the war loan, due 
spout September 9. Maintenance of firm prices will increase the 
ts of an interest rate at least as low as on the Januaty issue. 

The support appears already to be in evidence, with strength main- 
tyined by high-grade issues at a time when the summer doldrums and 


pew 


ar loan effects ordinarily could be expected to result in some 


weakness. Fractional advances have been shown by Dominion issues, 
ghile western and eastern provincial bonds alike also have been 
marked up a shade. Manitoba bonds display good strength. 
Corporation issues, led by the pulp and paper and steel bonds, have 
shown a tendency to advance. The high-grade corporation list-in gen- 


eral is better. 


Trading in general continues light. 


Lower Rate Expected 

Ottawa authorities probably do 
pot know yet what the coupon rate 
will be on the new war loan, but 
this does not preclude investors 
from speculating. 
Indications all point to the figure 
being lower than 3%4% as on the 


January issue. The Bank of Canada |’ 


appears to be supporting the market, 
and the last war loan has been main- 
taining strength with a price of par 
to 100.50. 

There is some feeling the Govern- 
ment may offer a 3% coupon. An- 
other suggestion is the issue might 
be offered at a discount to yield 
4%. But the latter does not appear 
to be popular among some invest- 
ment companies. In dealing with 
gall investors, who after all con- 
tribute a large proportion toward 
success of the issue, it is found that 
the explanation often demanded of 
the salesman of the mechanics of 
why such a high-grade investment is 
offered at a discount often takes so 
much time as to eliminate the small 
margin of profit. An average small 
investor finds it hard to understand 
the why and wherefore of this 
procedure. 


Interest-Free Loans 

The U.S. Treasury in the past has 
been able to obtain funds by treas- 
ury bill financing without having to 
pay for the privilege of using the 
money. While this might be ac- 
curately described as an interest- 
free loan, other considerations en- 
tered into the picture. T. up the 
bills gave the investor certain pre- 
cedence in future loans, and affert- 
ed income tax payments. 

The Canadian Government has 
been able to obtain funds on a 
genuine interest-free basis since the 
outbreak of war. Nor are the vol- 
untary loans for only a 90-day term 
as in the case of the U.S. Treasury 
flotations. 


It was announced by Hon. J. L. 
Isley, finance minister, that sub- 
scriptions to Canada’s non-interest 
bearing war loans totalled $2.4 mil- 
lions at Aug. 15. 


The ability to obtain this money 
hinges entirely upon the patriotic 
sentiments of the lenders. In fact, 
the number of offers that the Gov- 
ernment received for the loan of 
money motivated this special de- 
parture in government financing. 

To this date there have been 169 
individual subscribers, Bralorne 
Mines Ltd., Vancouver, is the largest 
subscriber for $1 million. Molson’s 
Brewery, Montreal, has loaned $500,- 
000. A Montreal citizen loaned $250,- 
000, and the Member of Parliament 
from Skeena, B. C., who campaigned 
for the interest-free loans, contribut- 
ed $40,000 of his own money for the 
Government's use. 

There have been many interesting 
tales emerge from this voluntary 

loaning of funds to the Dominion. 
The small fishing village of Black’s 
Harbor, NB, which by no means 
Could be considered the most pros- 
, Perous area in the Dominion, raised 


$51,000. The villa 
inhabitants. ge has 12,000 


; . “ © 
New Plan 
iru Republic of Columbia an- 
dae ces @ plan to continue foreign 
Service on the 1927 and 1928 ex- 
at Upon expiration of the 
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Seek Payment 
of Interest 


Writ Served on Prince 
Albert to Secure De- 
faulted July 1 Payment 


A writ has been issued against the 
City of Prince Albert, Sask., on be- 
half of L’Union St. Joseph du Can- 
ada (French-Canadian fraternal 
society of Ottawa). The society is 
seeking payment of interest on de- 
benture coupons dated July 1, on 
which the city defaulted. 

Council of the municipality is ap- 
plying to the local government 
board of the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment for a six-months stay of pro- 
ceedings. By so applying, it auto- 
matically places itself under juris- 
diction of the board, which appoints 
a supervisor to direct the city’s 
affairs. 

Some surprise has been occa- 
sioned among investors, The Finan- 
cial Post understands, at the action 
taken by the city in defaulting. It 
has a sinking fund sufficient to re- 
tire its present debenture debt with- 
out any further payments, while it 
is understood all the debt can be 
serviced at the rate of 4% per 
annum. 


contracts with ‘bondholders and 
fiscal agents. It specially provides 
that service may be temporarily sus- 
pended “if economic or fiscal con- 
ditions should present themselves 
which make it impossible for the 
country to promptly and completely 
attend to the service on the new 
issue.” 
. Be 


Sharp Advance 

In one of the sharpest rallies since 
the start of the war dec'ine, Domin- 
ion Government and industrial 
bonds advanced in New Yor last 
week. On one day gains of 2 to 5 
points were shown. 


The, improvement in prices is at- | 


tributed to the rise in buying based 
on President Roosevelt's disclosure 
of an agreement with Canada for 
joint Canadian-U.S. defense. Most of 
the buying is said to have come from 
American sources. Foreign exchange 
restrictions make it difficuk for 
Canadians to buy or sell securities 
on United States markets. 

Biggest gains were shown by Do- 
minion of Canada bonds, while size- 
able advances also were shown by 
C.N.R., C.P.R. and some miscel- 
laneous industrial companies. 


Bond Index 

The D.B.S. index of long-term Do- 
minion of Canada bonds at 115.3 for 
week ‘ended Aug. 22 was up 03 
points from the previous week. It 
was off 28 points from the same 
week of last year and up 0.6 from the 
corresponding week of the previous 
month. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
Leng-term Bond Index 
Weekly 


Latest Preceding 

week week average 

Aug. 16-22 Aug. 9-15 year ago 
115.3 115.0 118.1 
71.9 72.2 68.2 


Bond Tenders 


3, Joliette, P.Q.—$7 , 3 
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12 neon, Aug. 29, Canada Bills 
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holders’ Committee 


even a consideration in your pres- 
ent actions, but in view of what has 
happened, it leaves me very little 
alternative. 


_ Legal vs. Moral Rights 


Thousands of shareholders today are 
faced with the possibility of having 
their equity completely, wiped out, 
even though the present earnings 
of the company indicate an earning 
rate of approximafely $11 per share 
on the 6% preferred stock. 

“The insurance companies of Can- 
ada have been outstanding during 
the years of the depression in recog- 
nizing the human factor, particu- 
larly in their mortgage investments. 
Relief has been granted gladly in 
thousands of cases and the insurance 
companies’ legal position been waiv- 
ed. It is a distinct shock to find them 
through the actions of your com- 
mittee, taking a completely opposite 
course. 

“I am satisfied that a plan could 
be very quickly arrived at that 
would satisfy every claim of the 
bondholders, and at the same time be 
satisfactory to the junior sharehold- 
ers. I urge your committee to either 
advance such a plan yourselves or 
to ask the Ferguson-Murdoch-Scott 
committee to again suggest a plan of 
reorganization.” 


“Bondholder Greed” 


A letter, signed by Gabriel Gaudry, 
Quebec, as secretary for another 
“petitioner committee,” asks “gov- 
ernment intervention” as the only 
thing that can “arrest the greed of 
this bondholder.” This letter hints 
that “elements of serious unrest” 
may come from allowing the sale of 
Abitibi assets to ; 

This “petitioner committee” com- 
pares the 1937 plan with the present 
holding that the “present plan is 
doubly immoral and unjust because 
the same few are more ruthless than 
ever, the plan is more drastic and 
presented at a moment when the 
shareholders are more defenseless, 
and at a time when physigal condi- 
tion of the property is improved to 
the extent that the bondholder is now 
amply secured and our company in 
a position to resume interest pay- 
ments.” 

They hold that bondholders who 
do not deposit Should be treated the 
same as those Who do and allowed 
to participate im-the “benefits of the 
purchase.” They also “most vehem- 
ently protest” against including Abi- 
tibi’s working tal as part of the 
mandatory under the mort- 
gage. 


Victoria Manor’s 


Last Payment 
Distribution on Prin- 
cipal and Interest Totals 
$12.60 on $50 Bond 


Distribution is now being made to 
bondholders of United Bond Co. 
Loan No. W-12, issued in connection 
with a mortgage on Victoria Manor, 
Windsor. This building was sold at 
a price of $45,000, subject to a 5% 
discount if paid within 30 days. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale are being dis- 
tributed by the trustee, London & 
Western Trusts Co, of Windsor. 

Distribution is béing made of 
$12.60 on a $50 bond or $252 on a 
$1,000 bond, and proportionately on 
other bonds. Payment of these 
amounts is the final distribution on 
principal and interest due from 
coupons Nos. 12, 13 and 14, dated 
Jaly 21, 1930 and Jan. 21 and July 21, 
1931. If coupon No. 12 is not pre- 
sented, a deduction of $7.52 is being 
made on a $1,000 bond. Deductions 
of $7.37 and $7.22 are scheduled if 
coupons No. 13 and 14, respectively, 


are missing. 

A ruling has been secured from 
income tax authorities that, due to 
the deficiency in payment of prin- 


‘}cipal, the distribution will not be 


liable to income tax. 


Alternative Offered 

Holders of the bonds have the 
alternative of exchanging bonds for 
the company now owning 
ria Manor on the basis of 3 
shares 5% preference, $5 par value 
stock and 3 shares of common, no 
par value stock, for aebaaay face 
value of bonds, Th¢ ex e may 
also be made through London & 

Western Trusts Co., Windsor. 


Since the war began, Canadian securities traded in New York have sold at discounts from their Canadian 
quotations. Revival of interest in Canadian bonds and stocks in the United States has partially closed this 


, €ap. 


Shown above is the trend of the two prices for several stocks listed in Canada and New York. 


Predict U.S. Loan For Canada Soon 


(Continued from page 1) 


co-operation between Canada and 
the United States must be the inevi- 
table consequence of any perman- 
ent scheme of joint defense. 

At the first meeting of the Perm- 
anent Board this week in Ottawa, an 
effort was made to delimit the 
board’s functions. The members de- 
cided that they were not equipped 
to deal with financial questions aris- 
ing out of Joint Defense. 

That does not mean that financial 
questions are being overlooked, On 
the contrary, they are under the 
most intimate discussion. 

The “holiday” of Secretary’ Mor- 
genthau at Montebello, a holiday 
punctuated by his visit to Ottawa, 
is definitely linked with the financial 
phases of joint defense. 

Informed circles here say that a 
commodity loan to Canada by the 
U. S. Government-owned Export- 
Import Bank will be the first step 
taken and that it will come in the 
near future. 

The next logical step will not fol- 
low, it is declared, until after the 
November elections in the United 
States and the reassembling of the 
new Congress. It would be the am- 
endment of the American neutral- 
ity laws to permit United States in- 
vestors to lend money to Canada 
and Canadians. 

It is more difficult to roUnd up 
confirmatory evidence that Mr. 
Morgenthau’s visit is linked with a 
plan of exchange stabilization to em- 
brace the pound sterling and the 
Canadian and American dollars. 

Export-Import Banks 

This week the House of Represent- 
atives at Washington passed ‘and 
sent on to the Senate a bill that 
would broaden the powers of the 
Export-Import bank along lines dis- 
cussed at the Havana conference of 
the Pan-American Republic. 

The bill removes the present limi- 
tation of $20 millions on the amount 
the bank may loan to any one gov- 
ernment, More important it pro- 
vides for loans to Canada. 

Under the bill the Bank, a govern- 
ment agency, is authorized to make 
loans anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere “to assist in the devel- 
opment of the reso the stabili- 
zation of the eaonomics and the 
orderly marketing of the products.” 

The bill also makes possible ex- 
tension of credit to Canada by the 
Export-Import Bank in spite of re- 
strictions contained in the Neutral- 
ity Act against loans by this Gov- 
ernment to belligerents. A provision 
of the bill states that the loans may 
be made to Western Hemisphere na- 
tions irrespective of provisions of 
other laws barring extensions of 
credit to such countries. 


Purposes of Loans 

It will be noted that the purposes 
for which loans may be made are 
rather vaguely stated, One objec- 
tive, however, seems to be to con- 
trol the marketing of commodities 
of which there is’ a substantial sur- 
plus in this hemisphere as a result 
se the closing up of European mar- 

ets, 

An obvious commodity of which 
there is a surplus in Canada and 
against which loans might be sought 
is wheat. But there are sundry grave 
objections to negotiating a loan from 
the U. S. Government to help carry 
our wheat surpluses. 

Not the least of these objections 
is the fear that if loans from the 
Export-Import bank could be easily 
obtained to help us carry our wheat 
surplus, there might be a demand 
from the western farmer for larger 
advances. 

Control Key War Materials 

The expectation here is that Can- 
ada will be encouraged, rather, to 
build up stocks of certain vital war 


spheric emergency and also to pre- 
vent these commodities reaching 
potential aggressors. 

Canada, for example, has been a 


supply of United States dollars. But 
officials here voice no worries. 

Canada’s imports from the United 
States have been expanding rapidly 
under the stimulus of war condi- 
tions. Our export trade to the Uni- 
ted States is also expanding, but not 
to the same degree. For the first 
six months of the year, our imports 
from the U. S. A. grew by $133 mil- 
lions while our exports increased 
by only $40 millions. In addition, we 
are going to have a smaller net bal- 
ance on tourist traffic account. 

Some rough figuring indicates that 
Canada’s exchange position vis-a-vis 
the U. S. A. may be about as follows 
for the full year: 


Net unfavorable balance 
of merchandise trade, in mil- 
lions 

Net interest and divi- 
dend payments to Ameri- 
cans 

Net payments for freight 
and, miscellaneous services 


$280 


Total debits, in millions $515 
To meet these debits we shall have 
the following amounts available: 
Net income on tourist 
travel account, in millions 
Gold production, in mil- 
lions 5 


$110 

200 

Total $310 
Deficit $200 Millions 

This leaves an apparent deficit of 
around $200 millions which is prob- 
ably an outside figure. 

In normal times this could be ad- 
justed by selling some of our pounds 
sterling (acquired by reason of our 
favorable balance of trade with Bri- 
tain) in exchange for New York 
dollars, 

This method is not available to 
us now. Canada is co-operating with 
Britain by not selling sterling in 
New York. 

A net inflow of American capital 
to Canada would be another way of 
adjusting this balance. But formal 
borrowing by Canadians in New 
York is now prohibited under the 
Neutrality Act. And the net inflow 
of private funds to pick wp Cana- 
dian securities in the open market in 
Canada does not begin to approach 
$200 millions this year, although re- 
cently there have been signs of a 
substantial pickup. 


. Ne Worries Displayed 

While the facts are not available, 
there is no evidence that Ottawa is 
at all worried about the exchange 
position. Various recent measures 
have been taken that have as their 
ultimate objective the protection of 
the Canadian exchange position. 
There is the 10% tax on goods im- 
ported from non-sterling countries. 

There was the transfer to the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board of 
$226 millions of gold and $27 mil- 
lions of foreign exchange (mostly 
U. S. dollars) formerly belonging to 
the Bank of Canada. 

In addition to its own gold produc- 
tion which is showing a substantial 
increase this year, Canada is able to 
settle some of its U. S, balances with 
gold from the United Kingdom. 

Up to a few weeks ago Britain 
was hoarding her reserves of gold. 
All net debit balances with Canada 
were settled by repatriation of Cana- 
dian securities. But the scale of 
British purchases in Canada has ex- 
panded faster than the ability of the 
Canadian market to repatriate se- 
curities and so Britain hag been 
meeting a part of her bills here with 
gold, 

The extent of this transfer of gold 
to Canadian account is a war secret, 

This gold movement is, no doubt, 
one of the reasons why Ottawa 
authorities profess no concern over 
the position of the Canadian dollar. 


Desirability of Loans 


chief source of supply for Japan of | millio 


certain key metals and other mater- 
ials, Canada would not desire to 
provoke retaliation from Japan by 
putting an embargo on shipment of 
el, copper, lead, zinc, sulphite 
pulp, etc., to that country. 
But an alternative to an outright 
embargo is to buy up available sup- 


congressional action is taken to 


amend the Neutrality Act. 
Too Late for This Session — 

It is recognized here that it is too 
late to do anything about amending 
that Act at this session of Congress. 
Both Houses are trying desperately 
to wind up their deliberations in 
order that Congressmen and Sena- 
tors may get back to the hustings to 
do some campaigning. Adjournment 
is held up by several knotty and con- 
troversial problems. To inject a new 
controversial issue into the discus- 
sions at this time would be to invite 
defeat, it is said. 

But shrewd political observers in 
Washington report that loans, not 
only to Canada but to Great Britain, 
will be available shortly after the 
new’ Congress meets. > 


Important to Canada 


The probability of early loans 
directly to the Canadian Govern- 
ment by the Export-Import Bank 
and of a Canadian Government bond 
issue early next year in the invest- 
ment markets of the United States. 

Such loans would probably ensure 
the stability of the present 10-11% 
exchange rate, which might other- 
wise have to be increased. They 
would probably ensure that the 
Government would not, during the 
war, unless conditions became much 
more acute, ever have to exercise 
its power to take over the American 
holdings of Canadian investors. 

Effect of Exchange Tax 

It is pointed out here that the im- 
position by the Minister of Finance 
of a 10% tax on goods imported from 
the United States has served in many 
respects the same purposes that 
would have been served by. an in- 
crease in the official premium on 
New York funds to 20-21%. 

Had the exchange rate been chang- 
ed, the premium would have been 
paid by Canadian buyers of import- 
ed merchandise and by Canadian 
borrowers with obligations in the 
United States. The benefits in turn 
would. have gone to exporters of 
gold, newsprint, pulp, etc. 

By putting on the tax instead of 
adjusting the exchange rate, the 
Government lévied the additional 
burden upon the importers, but not 
on the borrowing provinces, cities 
and corporations. And it channelled 
the extra payments back into the 
Dominion instéad of into 
the pockets of Canadian exporters. 


PCL 


low prices prevailing then, this was 
of little interest to Canadians. Now 
the same sources are seeking to 
make outright purchases. 

Large Orders Received 

This week one stock exchange 
firm received an order for 5,000 
shares of a high-priced Canadian 
industrial 8tock from a New York 
client. The same client asked for 
suggestibns as to a similar block of 
another well-regarded Canadian in- 
dustrial stotk for outright purchase. 
One reason given for the order was 
the recognition that investor interest 
in the United States was being 
directed in a substaritial way toward 
Canadian securities by the Canada- 
U.S. mutual defense plan talks now 
under way in Ottawa. 

Good buying is said to have devel- 
oped recently in International 
Petroleum shares from New York. 
Substantial blocks of this stock are 
being taken off the market by UV. S. 
investors and some of the selling has 
come from liqquidating orders in 
Canada. 

National Steel, Car is another Can- 
adian stock with a limited U.S. mar- 
ket where the available supply in 
that country has been cleared up. 
Upwards of 4,000 shares of this stock 
have been taken off the New York 
market quietly in the past two or 
three weeks. Apparently there are 
no large offerings of National Steel 
Car stock in New York at present, 
as other large blocks are closely 
held. 

Movement Just Starting , 

The’ new interest in Canadian 
stocks has not yet developed to the 
extent that much can be said about 
the individual securities in which 
interest lies. In general, however, 
leading industrials appear most pop- 
ular, with mines getting a smaller 
share. 

Those closely in touch with seeur- 


, ity markets in Canada and the United 


States suggest that one factor in 


ing attention to the high 
tainable on igh-grade 
bonds about the 


a uniform yield of about 3 
tically unchanged for the 
month. 

Canadian Pacific bonds are an- 
‘other example, Following the col- 
lapse of stock markets late in May, 
this company’s 5% bonds, due 1954, 
sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at 58 on June 3, while they 
were quoted in Canada at 91%. 
August 26 the N.Y. Stock Exchange 
price was 71%, a gain of 13% points, 
while the Canadian price was 97, up 
only 5% points. 

Dollar Rate Gains 

Illustrative of the movements of 
some typical stocks and bonds in 
Canada and New York is the chart 
accompanying this story. It illus- 
trates how the spread between 
two prices has narrowed in recent 
weeks; 

When the stock market was taking 
its blackest look at Canadian securi- 
ties, the New York (unofficial) rate 
on the Canadian dollar went well 
over a 20% discount. Now, thanks to 
tightening of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board regulations and dry- 
ing up of the always small supply of 
free Canadian dollars, the New York 
rate has come up to about 13%. 

This has undoubtedly been a fac- 
tor in the better performance of 
Canadian securities in the U.S. Right 
now the average discount rate used 
in calculating the New York quota- 
tion for Canadian bonds probably 
ranges from 25 to 30%. Not so long 
ago it was as high as 38% or more. 
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Now is the Time to Tackle Problem 


In the first seven months of this year the 
government-owned railway system had oper- 
ating revenues of $20 millions. Last year there 
was an operating deficit of $300,000 for the 
same period. ‘ 

As war traffic expands on the railways the 
Canadian National may find itself paying its 
full operating cogis and perhaps showing a 
surplus. The likelihood of the railway earn- 
ing a suitable return on the money the people 
of Canada have invested in it is, of course, too 
remote for consideration. : 

The present railway prosperity is tem- 
porary. In the reconstruction period after this 
war the old wasteful deficits will return. At 
that time, with Canada struggling with new 
debt burdens and facing a war-weary world, 
we shall not be able to afford railway losses. 
Yet we may not be able to get rid of them 
then. 

We did not do anything about our railway 
burdens in the recent depression years be- 
cause the politicians were afraid of reducing 
the number of railway jobs available. The 
Government-owned railway became a sacred 
cow that could not be touched and that had 
to be fed on the rich cream of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Does anyone think it will be any different 
when railway earnings next go into a tailspin? 

The time to get rid of excessive and extra- 
vagant railway service is when the railways 
are earning better than average earnings; 
when all present employees are earning good 

_ incomes; and when—if such savings are not 
effected—it may be necessary to take men 
away from other vital wer-work to work on 

_ the railways. 


Co-ordinated Tourist Effort 


It is encouraging to know that tourist 
visitors from the United States are coming 
across the borders in increasing numbers, At 
many points the lag which occurred in early 
July has been overtaken. 

One thing which Canadians well know, but 
which is not generally appreciated in the 
United States is that our tourist season could 
well be lengthened by many weeks. 

Too often summer resorts and transporta- 
tion facilities close up shop in early Sep- 
tember. If greater stress were laid on the 
beauty and charm of Canada’s autumn, it is 
certain that the stream of friendly visitors 
across our border would be increased very 
considerably. , 

This is an important point for voluntary 
tourist committees and local tourist bodies 
to keep in mind. 

Another lesson from our 1940 season is the 
need for greater co-ordination at Ottawa of 
various tourist agencies. - 

This need has often been stressed by The 
Financial Post. It has become more than ever 
necessary now that scores of local and volun- 
tary organizations are helping to educate 
Canadians to be “good hosts to good neigh- 
bors” and in merchandising the tourist attrac- 
tions of “friendly Canada.” 

At present, several departments of govern- 
ment and scores of official and semi-official 
groups share tourist responsibility. They 
should be co-ordinated under a central board 
attached probably to the Department of 
National War Services. 

This board would co-ordinate the excellent 
work now being done by the Canadian Travel 
Bureau, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, 
and in a lesser degree the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Finance and the 
Department of Mines and Resources. 

To leave this until next year would be too 
late. It should be tackled now and plans made 
for a concerted effort on fall and winter 
travel as well as on plans for 1941. 


Cobwebs or Leadership? 
The Montreal Gazette had, not long ago, a 
» @artoon showing a Canadian citizen leoking 
at the $500,000 Sirois report. It was gathering 
cobwebs in a pigeonhole. Mr. Citizen, not un- 
naturally, was pondering how many fighting 
‘planes could have been bought with that 
much money. 

We have not wasted our investment in the 
Sirois report if it has informed Canadians of 
the seriousness of the dangers inherent in our 
now outdated constitution. But the report by 
itself will bring no reforms, no cure. 

‘Two. divergent views on the subject of 

. what is to be done about the report were 

aired at the Canadian Institute of Economics 
and Politics. 

R. M. Fowler, one of the secretaries of the 
Royal Commission, who recently reviewed 
the implications of the report for The Finan- 
cial Post, urged adoption of the report as part 
of Canada’s war effort. 

Georges Pelletier, distinguished editor of 
Le Devoir, Montreal, argued that the task of 
re-Confederation was too heavy . 
impose upon a country already 
under the burden of war. 


super-. 


Is Ottawa doing anything about the rail- 
way problem? There is no evidence that any 
member of the government has given the 
matter any thought at all since the war 
started. The political attitude is that of the 
Arkansas traveller; when the sun is shining 
there is no need to patch the hole in the roof. 
When it’s raining you ¢annot get up on the 
roof to do it. The hole never gets mended. 

The sun of railway earnings is shining now. 
And now is the time for our great, courage- 
ous statesmen of Canada—those who recog- 
nize theniselves by this description, please 
step fo — to remove the cankerous 
growth of railway deficits. 


The very minimum action to be taken 
should embrace joint operation or unification 
of telegraph lines and express systems, But 
if Canada is to avoid bankruptcy and the loss 
of its golden opporturtity to capture world 
investment leadership after the war, there 
is not much use talking about minimum 
action. Let’s clean up the whole thing now, 
when conditions are ripe for it. 


‘ 

Attention naturally turns first to Sir 
Edward Beatty’s plan of railway unification. 
That plan has been subjected to much criti- 
cism. The main criticism seems4o be that it 
emanated from the chairman of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company as though he should 
not have anything to say on the subject of 
railways. Unfortunately, there were few other 
people who ever attempted to offer any sort 
of workable alternative plan. And it still re- 
mains true that no one—least of all the politi- 
cal leaders of Canada—has offered an ac- 
ceptable substitute for the Beatty plan. 


some action on the Commission’s recommen- 
dations right now, that serious consideration 
should be given to that course. 

Since a start has been made in improving 
Dominion-Provincial relations and clarifying 
Canadian problems, this work should not be 
allowed to lapse. At least Canada is entitled 
to an early statement by the Prime Minister 
as to the Government’s policy toward the 
expensive but useful advice bound up in this 
series of thick red volumes. 


Mr. Davis Takes a Bow 


One of the real success stories of Canada’s 
war efforts the speed and thoroughness with 
which the National Registration of last week 
was accomplished. 

Major credit for this work goes to Mr. 
Justice T. C. Davis—a former political team- 
mate of Hon. James G. Gardiner, and now 
associate Deputy Minister for National War 
Services. 

Mr. Davis was a stranger to Ottawa until a 
few weeks ago. He came among strange 
people to a new job in a new ministry, the 
like of, which had never been tackled before. 
He has already won his spurs. 

When experienced parliamentarians and 
Government officials looked over the regis- 
tration programme a few weeks ago, they 
shook their heads and said it couldn’t be done. 
More than one cabinet minister in referring 
to national registration in the House of Com- 
mohs was cautioned not to say téo much about 
it being completed in three days. 

Mr. Justice Davis did his job, quickly, 
competently and economically. He showed 
how easy it is to get co-operation in the war 
effort under vigorous, aggressive leadership. 
He confounded the wiseacres and amply 
justified the decision to bring him from 
Regina to Ottawa. 

Now Mr. Davis is hurrying on with his 
next big job of using the registration facts 
to call Canada’s first militia draft for training. 
Here good judgment is more important than 
speed. It is important that skilled specialists, 
vital in munitions plants, should be kept at 
work where they can add more to the national 
war effort than in training camps. A non- 
selective draft would be a waste of the facts 
gathered by Justice Davis. 


Sanitation in New York 

Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuardia, of New 
York, called in publishers and distributors of 
sexy magazines the other day and told them 
they had to take the smut off the news stands 
of his city. He did not politely ask for this; 
he simply gave the order. 

The mayor added a significant touch to the 
proceedings by having the Commissioner of 
Sanitation at the conference. ‘ 

In addressing the distributors, the mayor 
said: 

“I don’t care how big you are, you are not 
going to distribute filth and smut in New York. 
“T'm not a prude and I can stand a great deal. 
I was raised on an army post. I have travelled 
all over Europe, and I am sure no one would 
ay etd :aan' get ee ele aaller or wndity 
rm 


of you would spend some time in 
courts and see the sorrow 


yin PR 


They will tell you that such was Washington's | | 


sound advice. 
As a matter of fact it was not W: 


who said it, but Jefferson; and the he} 


used was “entangling alliances.” The further 

fact is that Jefferson recommended a policy 

precisely the opposite of the one the isolation- 
ists now urge. Gee 

The’ brilliant commentator, Walter Lipp- 
man, has been looking into the records. He 
has discovered that the wise and farsighted 

Jefferson laid down a foreign policy for the 

United States that called for making common 

cause with the British people. 

In his column, now carried in, the Globe 
and Mail, Toronto, Mr. Lippman says: 

"_ “Jefferson, unlike the latter-day isolation- 
ists who cite his words without studying his 
acts, had no illusions on three fundamental 

ints. 

PeeThe first was that revolutionary imperial- 
ism must not be allowed to establish itself on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

“The second was that this could be prevented 
only by Anglo-American control of the ocean. 

“The third was that to preserve that ‘exclu- 
sive possession of the ocean’ he would, if neces- 
sary, ‘marry ourselves to the British Fleet and 
nation.’ 

“Jefferson took this position on April-18, 1802; 
13 months earlier in his first inaugural he had 
coined the historic phrase warning us against 
‘entangling alliances.’” 

- Twenty years later Jefferson wrote a letter 


to President Monroe containing these words: 


“Great Britain is the nation which can do us 
the most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and 
with her on our side we need not fear the whole 
world. With her, then, we should most sedul- 
ously cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing 
would tend more to knit our affections. than to 
be fighting once more, side by side, in the same 


cause. : 

“Not that I would purchase even her amity 
at the price of taking part in her wars. But 
the war in which the present proposition might 
engage us, should that be its consequences, is 
not her war, but ours. Its object is to introduce 
and establish the American system, of keeping 
out of our land all foreign powers—of never 
permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with 
the affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our 
own principle, not to depart from it.” 


Today that is and must be American policy. 
President Roosevelt knows so much. So does 
Mr, Willkie. . 


Editorials in Brief 

A Toronto ‘paper lists taxes paid by Canada 
Packers, Limited, last year as $86,543,667. That 
would have set a new high record for any Can- 
adian company. , 

Happily the situation was not that bad. The 
company paid about $1,200,000 in taxes. Even at 
that, governments got 50% more out of the com- 
pany than the shareholders did. 

* ~ ” 

Constructive criticism in wartime serves @ 
useful purpose. The wise leader in government 
welcomes it. 

Hon. C. G. Power, Minister of National De- 
fense for Air, told the members of the House 
of Commons last month that so far as he was 
concerned he wanted criticism and suggestions. 
He said: 


“Mistakes and blunders we make and com- 
mit every day. We endeavor to repair one and 
remedy the other. We need help. Tell us what 
is lacking; point out what is wrong. If possible, 
tell us how to repair our mistakes; show us 
where our drawbacks are.” 


How different is Mr. Power’s attitude from that 
of some of his colleagues when they were under 
fire earlier in the war for their appalling ineffi- 
ciency in organization. They sought to accuse 
anyone, who had a criticism or a suggestion to 
offer; of sabotage, of “fifth columnism,” of seek- 
ing to undermine the war effort. 


The Canadian Editorial 
of the Week 


_English-Speakers Please Note 


Le Jour (Montreal) 


We learn from a usually reliable source that 
some English-Canadian compatriots, putting 
Frenchmen and French-language Canadians into 
the same category, are taking advantage of 
France's defection to make hostile manifestations 
against these latter. Certainly, we have only to 
deal here with a small minority, but it is neces- 
sary to stop this evil trend without delay and 
to put things straight. Let our English-language 
Canadians know this: 

(1) The Petain-Laval Government does not 
represent the real France, and if the French 
today were not under the heel of the Nazis and 
the menace of assassination or concentration 
camp, we would not be long in knowing what 
they think; 

(2) Our people are Canadian and nothing but 
Canadian; most of them have had their roots in 
Canadian soil for more than 300 years; they no 
longer have any family ties with France, and 
they know no other fatherland than Canada; 
they are, besides, loyal British subjects; 

(3) Anglo-Canadians should know that French- 
language Canadians never say, when they go to 
France: “We go back to the old country!” 

Pray, let us stop talking of Canadians from 
the point of view of their European origin. That 
has done us so much harm in the past! Let ‘us 
make an effort to be good Canadians, true Can- 
adians, with the various elements. which go to 
make up the nation. Here let us say in all justice, 
that Canadians, whatever their origin, should 
have the advantage of becoming exclusively 
Canadians as we all are, we who, long since, 
have forgotten that our ancestors came from 
Europe. Undoubtedly, because of our language, 
our Latin culture and our temperament, we are 
profoundly affected by France’s humiliation, but 
in what way does that affect our loyalty? More 
than ever, we want to work for Canadian unity. 
We feel the need to fraternize one with the 
other, so as to present a common front to the 
enemy. “Every house divided against itself 
shall perish.” 


Sayingsofthe Week ... 


. “The dangers we face are still enopmous, but 
are our and resources.” — 
tnston Churchill, ei 
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AT LAST, A USE FOR THEM 


Post-Scripts . . 


Power Controller 
H. J. Symington, K-C, of Mon- 
treal, who has been appointed power 
controller at Ottawa, is commonly 
thought of as a business and finan- 
cial tycoon of Montreal, 
No designation could belie more 
completely the character and life 
work of a 
man who, to 
an extent far 
more than is 
commonly 
known, is one 
of the archi- 
tects of Can- 
ada today; 
who has play- 
ed, largely 
behind the 
scenes, an 
ou tstandinhg 
role in the 
political and 
economic life 


H. J. SYMINGTON 
of the country. 

In a real sense Mr. Symington’s 
semi-public career halted when he 
left Winnipeg and went to Montreal 
to become associated with I. W. 
Killam and the innumerable busi- 
ness and financial enterprises con- 
nected with the Royal Securities Co. 

From that moment, in the middle 
twenties, he became immersed in 
business. The spotlight of publicity 
no longer found him. True, he was 
never long out of the inner counsels 
of the Liberal party, but when he at 
last emerged as a director of the 
National Railways; most people in 
eastern Canada merely regarded 
him as a young and promising 
business executive who, at last, was 
going to do his bit for the country. 


Few knew that Mr. Symington is 
among the first three freight rate 
experts in Canada; that he is just 
as familiar with railway economics 
as the experts of the railway com- 
panies, knows every main and 
branch line in Canada—its charter 
base and operating performance— 
just as he knows the back of his 
hand. 

His appearance now on the nation- 
al stage is belated but welcome. That 
he was not long ago called to the 
cabinet is due to personal hesitation 
—he is a very modest man—on his 
part. 

e*e¢e¢ 

Mr. Symington was born at Sar- 
nia, 58 years ago, graduated from 
University of Toronto, went to Win- 
nipeg as a young lawyer and began 
practising with the firm of the late 
Chief Justice Howell of Manitoba. 
Later he joined the firm of Hudson, 
Ormand. Mr. Justice A. B. Hudson 
of the Supreme Court of Canada is 
perhaps his closest personal friend. 

Mr. Symington did not gradually 
win his way to the top of his pro- 
fession. He passed within a period 
of days from comparative obscurity 
to prominence, He was acting as a 
junior counsel in the prosecution of 
the Crown against the Roblin Gov- 
ernment in connection with the 
scandals in public, buildings in Man- 
itoba, 

By sheer ability and capacity to 
master detail, he became leader on 
the prosecution side and, thereafter, 
he never faltered. His career has 
been a continuous story of success, 

With the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the long period of expansion and 
development in Canada took on new 
forms. A freight-rate crisis blew up. 
The whole rate structure of Canada 
was destroyed within the space of a 
few years by rising costs of opera- 


in this protracted battle were the 


Symington won, although in the 
course of the battle the Progressive 
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marked the beginning of the present 
political era. The other four were: 
Hon, T. A. Crerar, Mr. Justice Hud- 
son, Dr. J. W. Dafoe and Frank 
Fowler, former mayor of Winnipeg. 

It may be mentioned, as a fact, that 
Mr. Symington wrote the amend- 
ments to the Railway Act, about 
1924, which closed the greatest 
freight rate struggle this country has 
yet seen. > 
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Mr. Symington’s decision to come 
east was a hard one. It meant closing 
the door on a semi-public career 
which he probably loved more than 
most things in this world. There- 
after, the West continued to beat a 
path to his office door. He was al- 
ways being consulted. Occasionally 
he would flit in and out of Ottawa 
to attend conferences and advise 
cabinet ministers. But in the main, 
he concentrated on the business 
problems of his new firm, 

He turned once: more to public 
service in accepting a seat on the 
National Railways board. Now he 
comes somewhat nearer to the spot- 
light, which he long ago forsook, by 
becoming power controller of Can- 
ada, He is, by nature, a radical Lib- 
eral, a democrat to his very marrow, 
a disciple of Adam Smith and the 
Manchester school. 


Man Behind the Scenes 

Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., of Ot- 
tawa, who has been named one of 
Canada’s representatives on the Per- 
manent Defense Board, set up in 
co-operation with the United States, 
is a descendant, as his name implies, 
of Ontario’s Grand Old Man. 

It is possible, in a paragraph, to 
indicate the type and temper of his 
faith in democracy, his tolerance. A 

“ few years 
ago when 
Tim Buck, 
the Commun- 
ist, had diffi- 
culty getting 
a publie hall 
in which to 
speak in Ot- 
tawa, Mowat 
Biggar co- 
operated 
with other 
prominent 
citizens of the 
capital to 
provide him 
with a plat- 
form. He did 
this though he detested and abhorred 
the doctrine of Communism and ‘ll 
that it stands for. 

* ¢ @ 

He has been included on the Per- 
manent Board, undoubtedly, because 
he is a lawyer of distinction and, 
more particularly, has a flair for 
draftsmanship and formulae finding. 

More, perhaps, than any other pri- 
vate citizen of Ottawa, he has play- 
ed a major part in the Government 
of the country, without being public- 
ly identified with the work he was 
doing. Many Ottawans, not to men- 
tion the residents of other cities and 
towns throughout the country, were 
doubtless surprised to find Mr. Big- 
gar’s name in the list of appointees 
to this board. “Who is he?” would 
be asked on every main street in the 
country, 

He is a lawyer with special ability 
in one or two important fields of 
law work, Time out of number he 
has been called in by governments 
to piece together a legislative puzzle 
beyond the wit and capdcity of 
ordinary lawyers. Time and again 
he has been brought in as the dis- 
interested third party to bridge an 
apparently unbridgeable gap be- 
tween conflicting groups. Always he 
has been extraordinarily successful. 

One recalls that sunny afternoon 
on Parliament Hill when Mr. King 
met the press gallery and announced, 
not without pride, that at long last 
an agreement had been reached be- 
tween the Dominion and the 
ern provinces regarding the return 
to provincial control of their natural 


0. M. BIGGAR 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


way has been the man behind the 
scenes, at one time or another on 
the Canada Grain Act, the Pensions 
Act, thé Natural Resources Acts, 
various amendments to the British 
North America Act, the Dominion 
Election Act (he was at one time in 
charge of the election machinery), 
the Patent, Trade Mark and Design 
Act, and many other acts. 

So far as one may see, at Ottawa, 
he is a lawyer with a large practice, 
an active interest in international 
and national affairs and a public 
spirited citizen, \ 

His inclusion on the board indi- 
cates that the Government expects 
that there will be knotty points of 
law and legal drafting to be done, 


On Defense Board 

No Canadian is better versed in 
Far Eastern affairs than Dr. Hugh 
L. Keenleyside, who has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Canadian 
section of the Joint Board of North 
American Defense. 

Toronto born, Keenleyside went 
west to Vancouver as a child with 
his parents. He was a brilliant stu- 
dent at the University of British 
Columbia and when he graduated 
from there in 1920 he went on to 
Clark University in Massachusetts, 
where he won his Ph.D. 

For a while he served the faculty 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia as lecturer, but he resigned in 
1927 and soon afterward was ap- 
pointed third secretary of the depart- 
ment of external affairs, 

Eleven years ago Keenleyside was 
promoted to first secretary and sent 
to Tokyo, where he took charge of 
the Canadian office until the late Sir 
Herbert Marler, then Canadian 
minister to Japan, assumed his 
duties. About that time he wrote a 
book on the political and economic 
relationship of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States, which won considerable 
acclaim. 

In 1930 Dr. Keenleyside made an 
extensive tour of the Orient, where 
he was to continue to make his home 
for seven years. He returned to Ot- 
tawa to resume his work with the 
state department. When Japan’s 
Prince Chichibu made his visit to 
Canada several years ago, Dr. Keen- 
leyside went to the coast to welcome 
the distinguished visitor officially. 

Last year-he was secretary of the 
subcommittee of deputy ministers 
responsible for arrangements for the 
Royal Tour, When war broke out a 
year ago, he was being mentioned as 
a possible appointee as Canadian 
minister to Japan, despite the fact 
that he was barely 43. 

During the last war he served 
overseas with the Canadian forces 
and for a while was attached‘to the 


StopMelf ... .; 


An ambitious young man, on en- 
tering the army, worked well. At the 
end of three months he was made a 


Writing home to his wife he said: 
“I have taken my first step in pro- 
motion. But do not move to a larger 
house yet. Speak to the neighbors as 
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Seek Haven Here 
Listowel Banner 
Canada has a wonderty] 
tunity in offering 
dence to many Eur 


havens on this continent andy — 
of them are representatives of the 
great names in European history 
They have inherited wealth a4 
talents that made the Old Worig 
famous through the centuries, Scores 
of these wish to make their homes 
in Canada and they could make an 
important contribution here. 
Speaking along this line, The 


Financial Post upholds the idea of 


welcoming them to Canada, 


Waste Salvage in Canady 
Montreal Gazette 


Half a dollar’s worth of thrift daily 
by each person in Canada would 
mean a saving to the nation of 
$6,000,000 a month, The Financial 
Post pointed out in a recent editorial, 
“Thrift” in this instance does not 
mean the traditional “saving for g 
rainy day,” though this too is a 
praiseworthy thing just now. I 
means rather a consistent and intelli. 
gent effort to salvage waste material 
—everything from scrap paper to 
scrap metal—and put it into national 
usefulness instead of into the dust. 
bin. The Post cites the example of 
England in 1917, when 13,000 tons of 
usually wasted fats were collected 
for the manufacture of 1,300 tons of 
glycerine, enough for 18,600,000 
rounds of 18-pounder ammunition. 

Without criticizing the Govern. 
ment for carelessness, in a moment 
of crisis when time-costly attention 
to detail is neither possible nor 
wholly desirable, it may be pointed 
out that this is'a matter largely for 
the individual. Soldiers and citizens 
alike have a duty to perform. There 
seems Occasion for a campaign of 
leadership here, by one or all of the 
numerous organizations operating on 
the outskirts, so to speak, of. the 
nation’s war effort. 


Shortage of Labor 
Sault Ste. Marie Star 

An important point is raised by 
The Financial Post, which draws at- 
tention to a threatened shortage of 
skilled workmen for essential indus- 
tries. 

“Right now,” it says, “the most 
troublesome feature of Canada’s 
labor problem is the ‘stealing’ of 
skilled workmen by industries hard 
pressed to maintain and _ increase 
production schedules.” 

It goes on to say that plant super- 
intendents are already concerned 
about the day when no amount of 
stealing will provide sufficient skill- 
ed artisans to do the jobs which have 
to be done. 

The problem is a very real one and 
in certain types of work is already 
showing signs of becoming acute. It 
was, indeed, recognition of this need 
which led the Sault Citizens’ Win- 
the-War League to establish a class 
for airplane welders in which men 
with experience in welding could be 
given instruction which would fit 
them to take on work in this special- 
ized line should the occasion arise. 
Even in this class, however, it was 
felt necessary to select the men en- 
gaged on jobs which would not be 
classed as essential to war effort in 
some other way. 

There is naturally general agree- 
ment that the principle of technical 
training in secondary schools is 4 
sound one. But possibly a little closer 
correlation between employers and 
educators is required. 


Other People’s 
Views ...! 


Women in Indusiry 
Kitchener Record 


Records of long hours and hard 
work by the women of Englané, 
earnestly seeking to speed the coun 
try’s war supplies production, comé 
with a special degree of edification 
in Canada where the only women 
working are those who give thelr 
time at the Red Cross and other sim 
lar war services. z 

The Canadian women in indus 
try have always been in industry 
for the most part. There is no effort 
here to gather the women into one 


gigantic war production enterprise | 


British Courage Under 


The Acid Test 


San Francisco Chronicle 


_hammering 
tion’s very doors. It is 


gol or Hun. Within the British » 
lands every man, woman and chil 
goes every instant of the day # 
night in peril of death from the “ 
or the sudden assault of invaders 
they break the line. 

Such ‘a test of nerves seems D& 
yond the endurance point. Yet 
people carry on and show 4 brave 
face. One English town, long 
‘ot the guns of the Bellerophon, 
ship to which Napoleon surrende 
after Waterloo, has ordered those 
relics melted up for munitions. 
is no need to save memorials to glory. 
Either the glory of Britain is to be 
submerged now, or the nation W” 
live on with new traditions of poor! 
age and faith now being establish 
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London reports that the ordinary 


way of life grinds on. In the Lond? 
petty courts the usual routize ¥ 
followed. Minor offenders are o 
with as though the normal tide of lilt 
were flowing. Summonses are 4 
sued, fines assessed, orders direc! 
to defendants. F 
Thus a great nation goes its normal , 
way, yet carries on its defense against 
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TREND OF BUSINESS— 
Weekly inkiex of business. D 
Commodity 


loadings (week Aug. 17 
@C.N.R. gross (week Aug. 21) 
@C.P.R. gross (week Aug. 21) 

C.N.R. het revenue (July 
C.P.R. net revenue (June) 
IRON AND STEEL—July— 
aPig iron Production (tons) 
eSteel ingots and casting: 
asians Ssvceseesece (tOns) 
OBILES— (Number) — 
Passenger Cars: 


Domestic sales*., (June) 
sFactory output .. (July) 
Trucks and Buses: 

Domestic sales* . (June) 
sFactory output .. (July) 
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OF INVESTMENT 
Facilities for studying the frequent 
changes in the field of investment and 
the status of securities cre available to 
this organization through its branches; 
These facilities are at the dispose! of 
our clients at any of our offices. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 
LIMITED : 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
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adian industrial and financial institutions.. 
It is also felt that some easing in the foreign exchange regulations 
gill be made to facilitate exchange of essential goods and travel 


between the two countries. 


Probable effect of the large wheat crop on business continues,a 


gud 


ject of deepest study in trade and industrial circles. 
This year, however, the storage problem puts a different complexion 


gn things. The cash return, according to farm spokesmen, will not 


y their expenses. 


If some means of extending credit to the farmers generally on 


secur 


io business generally. On the other hand such provision is almost 
certain to still further increase the national tax burden. 


Business generally has maintained a satisfactory degree of activity 
during the midsummer months. The Financial Post Business Index 
for July showed a decline of less than 3% from June, due to slackening 
in certain lines such as mineral production, manufacture of sugar, 
gytomobile production, and building contracts awarded. Advances 
were shown in the forest industries, iron and steel production, meat 
packing, ete. Heavier railway carloadings indicated increased railway 
traffic. Compared with July, 1939, the Business Index was 15% higher. 

Though accurate data is not yet available, the evidence is that the. 
jourist trade is increasing. United States citizens who normally visit 
Canada have apparently been finally convinced that the war makes no 
difference to them as regards their return to their own country, or 
their freedom of movement here. The Canadian National Exhibition 
st Toronto is a drawing card for visitors. While it is thought unlikely 
that the present traffic will be sufficient to offset the decline earlier 
f the season, the volume of money brought into the country should 


be substantial. 
. 


Canada’s foreign trade continues to show substantial increases over 


Jast year. 


Exports to all countries in July at $100.7 millions were about 33% 
above those of a year ago. Exports to the United Kingdom were up 
almost a similar amount while those to the United States rose over 50%. 

Current trade and industry continue satisfactory. War orders in 
increasing volume continue to keep industrial plants occupied with 
employment steadily expanding and purchasing power in the indus- 
trial centres improving accordingly. . 


Business Indicators 


Current business shows im- 
provement with D.BS. index of 
business activity for week ended 
Aug. 17 above previous week and 
almost up to level of last year. 

The Financial Post Business In- 
dex for July about 3% below June 
level but 15% above 1939. 

Railway carloadings for week 
ended Aug. 17, 9% above previous 
week and 17% higher than year 
ago. 

Railway gross traffic earnings 
for third week of August higher 


TREND OF BUSINESS— 


Weekly index of business, D.B.S. 
Commodity prices index no, .... 


sThe Financial Post business index 
Retail sales index no. ....+se++- 
Dept. store sales index no. ...... 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) 

EMPLOYMENT Index Nos., D.B.S. 
All industries 
Manufacturing 
Wage earners, no. 000s 

sLiving costs weekly budget 


RAILWAYS~— 1940 
sCarloadings' {week Aug. 17) $7,121 
#C.N.R. gross (week Aug. 21) $ 4,737,566 
eC.P.R. gross (week Aug. 21) $ 3,311,000 

C.N.R. het revenue (July) $ 4,172,586 
C.P.R. net revenue (June) $ 2,923,054 

TRON AND 8TEEL—July— 
Pig iron production (tons) 
sSteel ingots and castings 

prod, (tons) 

AUTOMOBILES—(Number)— 
Passenger Cars: 

Domestic sales* , 
8Factory output ., 
Trucks and Buses: 

Domestic sales* , 
®Factory output ., 
Financing: 
eUsed 


95,924 
169,577 


(June) 


12,618 
(July) ‘ 


3,397 


(June) 3,112 
(July) 11,071 


(July) $ 4,460,866 
(July) $ 2,290,959 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Contracts awarded . 
Cement prod., bbis. 
AGRICULTURE— 
Flour prod., bbls. .. 
40Ur exp., bbls. ... 
Wheat exp., bush.. ; 
Cattle salesa 
O€ sales 
SEA FISHERIES— 
Catch, ewts. , 
slanded value 
KEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons .. 
‘Exports, tons 
MINING AND OILS— 
Coal prod., tons ... 
Coal imports, tons. 
md prod., fine oz. (June) 
Geo es BR ae 
Mucres P.. . (May) 


(July) § 29,305,600 
(May) 731,947 


(June) 
(June) 
(June) 
(July) 
(July: 


1,170,238 
509,398 
13,570,107 


106,634 
372,206 


(July) 
(July) 


1,297,700 
$ 3,218,700 


. (July) 
(July) 


332,689 
318,841 


(June) 
(May) 


1,128,195 

2,372,411 

451,277 

657,098 

C POWER OUTPUT—Juiy 
J J uly)— 

"Total monthly, 1,000 kw.h.’s 2,615,233 


(June) 90,704,835 
‘ (June) 111,621,656 
OTkER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
essed lumber exp.: 
— ls OR gh (July) 
One prod., pr. .. (June) 
“on 
hw 


243,617 
1,750,984 
15,131,408 
2,322,194 
648,304 
99,553,443 


consump, Ib, (July) 
tubber imp.. Ib. (June) 
fens te cons. No.+ (July) 

manufactured .. 1b.§ 
MXaNce— 


(July) $ 2,622,547 
(July) $ 118,642 


Aug. 17 
104.35 
82.3 
July 
*138.0 
87.2 


July 1 


than year ago. Total for year to 
date up 31% and 24% for C.N.R. 
and C.P.R. respectively. 


Iron ‘and steel production in 
July increases 61% and 52% over 
last year respectively. Cumulative 
for seven months up 81% and 63% 
respectively. 


Trend of business shown by The 
Financial Post Business Index 
and following key factors, new 
items for the week being marked — 
thus *, 

Aug.160 <Aug.3 July 27 Aug- 19/39 
103.1 
82.2 
June 


81.0 


$17.85 $17.76 

Jan. 1 toe date 

1940 1939 
1,683,557 1,438,395 
149,935,302 113,722,246 
100,855,000 81,339,000 
290,490 


20,372,668 , 
12,636,006 5,351,343 


$17.72 
1939 


49,230 
3,574,723 
2,636,000 

214,927 
1,063,318 


645,551 
1,127,823 


356,108 
691,290 


59,587 
111,149 
54,508 
75,080 


13,474 
27,810 


25,914,239 21,933,193 
22,098,186 18,023,655 


8,6 
5,1 


105,575,600 


200,173 
1,090,726 
793,212 
436,538 
821,308 
3,643,726 
2,205,844 


63,709,402 
77,569,799 


17,583,735 


496,100,785 
553,711,029 408, 


e' 


1 
a (June) § 28,530,000 32,226,000 18,368,000 
‘BS. All Canada figure covering over 90% of the 


§ Omitted. 


et at yards and plants. 
for week marked 


F §For four weeks to July 13, 1940. 
mrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.L, NB. 
eDeficit. 
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ty of their grain is found, it will of course overcome the threat/ terial. 
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Not more than “half a dozen| 


| whalers will go to the Antarctic this 


flag will not be among those car- 
ried to the Antarctic when voyages 
are started in late September and 
October. : 


B. C. Power Net 

Drops in July — 
Gross Up $91,243, But 
Expenses Also Increase 
$106,327 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Gross of 
British Columbia Power Corp. show- 
ed an increase of $91,243 in July, but 
operating expenses showed an in- 
crease of $106,327. Balance of earn- 
ings available for the class A stock 
therefore declined $14,083 for the 
month to, $145,165. “ 

Gross earnings for the seven 
months to July 31 increased $492,679 
to $9.5 millions. Operating expenses 
were up $371,511 to $69 oo 
Balance of earnings available for the 
class A stock in the seven months 
increased $129,580 to $1.3 millions. 

Following is a statement of earn- 
ings for July and for the seven 
months to July 31: 

ee 


1939 
July s £ s 
Gross earn. .. 1,358,359 1,266,116 91,243 
Oper. exp. ... Y 920,202 106,327 
Int. pf. div. .. 


188,666 8 1,001 
Bal. for A stk. 159,248 
Seven Months ‘ 


14,083 
te July 31: 
Gross earn... 


Increase 


9,051,503 

Oper. exp. .. \ 6,547,821 

Int. pf. div. .. 1,324,072 

Bal. for A stk. 1,300,190 1,179,610 
*Decrease. 


402,670 
371,511 
8,412 


128,580 


Western Canada 


Sells Elevators 
Flour Company Dis- 
poses of Line Elevator 


Business 

Official confirmation is given of 
the sale of 76 country elevators held 
by Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 
in the western proyinces. Sale has 
been made to line elévator com- 
panies, but price is not revealed. 

Largest purchase” Was ‘made by 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, Ltd., which 
secures 41. of the buildings located 
in Manitoba. Parish and’ Heim- 
becker, Ltd., bought 20 in Saskatche- 
wan and Midland and Pacific Grain 
Co. took the balance of 15 located in 
Alberta. 

With the sale of the elevators, the 
company is no longer actively as- 
sociated with the line elevator busi- 
ness, it is understood. 


New Books .... 


Published. by Robert D. Vigher & 

Co., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
Scarcely a security portfolio of any 
size but comes to include some secur- 
ity of companies becoming inactive, 
dormant or passing out of existence 
Ascertaining jyst what has become 
of such co: is often a difficult 


different types of finished cloth. 


Success Stories 


The last chapter in this friendly 
and intimate Robinson booklet has 
as its title, “Success.” It tells of in- 
dividuals who achieved success—and 
tells stories of Andrew Carnegie 
Joan Crawford, Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell and William S. Knudsen. The 
last sentence is: “Organizations like 
ours are made up of individuals 
seeking success and finding happi- 
ness in being useful. Such folk are 
the backbone of any human society 
that is to endure.” 

‘ 


The Prom Haircut 


Men minus a crown of hair are 
unlikely to be much interested in 
what a recent Mayfair Magazine 
has to say about the new-style 
“Prom” t. From this issue of 
Mayfair I quote: “At a recent con- 
vention of the Association of Master 
Barbers of America a new hair art 
was applauded and won a prize. It is 
called the Prom Cut. The sides of 
the head are feather-edged with 
shears and comb, leaving the hair 
full enough to be brushed back- 
ward; while the top can be cut to 
such a length that the facial char- 
acteristics are brought out.” 

Now we shall have to be observ- 
ant. If we have plentful hair on top 
of our head and fine facial charac- 
teristics, we ask our barber for a 
Prom Cut. 


The Little Red School 


The Little Red Schoolhouse is 
passing out. I wonder if its succes- 
sor, the highly modernized school, 
can ever acquire the affection that 
we oldsters have for the little red 
schoolhouse? - 

When I saw.the title of an article 
in a recent issue of Sanitary En- 
gineer, “Modernizing The Little Red 
Schoolhouse,” I read the article, 
perhaps approvingly, yet with nos- 
talgia. It told of the bringing up to 
date a schoolhouse which was built 
in-1892—a ‘one-room school. “Last 
summer,” says the writer of the 


Canal Traffic 
Shows Upturn 


Movement of Wheat 
Lower But Offset by 
Other Commodities 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Freight traffic in 
Canadian canals, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Welland and St. Lawrence continued 
to increase in July, 

Freight passing through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canal totalled 13.8 million 
tons, compared with 9.6 million tons 
in July, 1939. Iron ore shipments 
were entirely responsible for this 
betterment, increasing 4.4 million 
tons over the same month last year. 

Total traffic using the Welland 
Canal increased 173,044 tons to 18 
million. Feature of traffic on this 
waterway was the drop in wheat car- 
ried to 220,938 tons from 5 
Corn, petroleum, oil and bituminous 

carried increased. 


task. This manual, and those pub-| coal 


lished by the predecessor company, 
Marvin Scudder & Co., are a fertile 
source of just such information for 
both Canadian and United States 
companies. 

In addition the book contains the 
actual liquidating values of suppos- 
edly worthless securities, companies 
in liquidation and securities that have 
matured or were called, but which 
have not beén ‘presented for collec- 


Traffic on the St. Lawrence Canal 
shows a small gain of 3,818 t6ns to 1.1 
million tons. Wheat, woodpulp and 


tion. The 1940 editions of this series} . 


of publications is Volume VII and 
contains over 5,000 reports on com- 
panies whose securities have liqui- 
dating or exchange values. The six 


ee pproxima 
750,000 erent re wy 


second section containing informa- 
tion on over 18,000 active and inactive 
mining companies of every type in 
Canada, the United States and 


Administration Trust 


Appoints Director 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—J. Aime Dery, of 
. president of the St. Law- 
Lanataie Lee ead a Hine pleeaicle 
7 & of La 
Caisse Nationale d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Quebec, has been 


History dearly loves , 
ae ten ly “first” men— 


first man to discover gold 
e, and. so on. 

But often there are disputes as to 
who are—or were—“first”. men. 
Thus, in the current issue of Cana- 
dian Aviation Dr, William W. 
Christmas is quoted in relation to 
claims of his, Dr. Christm 


aileron—part of,a plane’s “steering” 
system. He says: “The U.S. Gov- 
ernment sent a special commission 
to Europe to determine who was the 
actual inventor, at a cost of $12,500. 
Both the army and the navy were 
particularly careful to determine 
accurately just who was the actual 
inventor. The sale of the patent 
rights was made and a payment of 
$50,000 was made by the Army, 
while a like sum was paid by the 
Navy. These ts were made 
to release the patent to the airplane 
ney... * ¢ ¢@ 


A writer in the Rotarien Maga- 
zine—as quoted in Hardware and 
Metal—says “go to Canada when- 
ever you can. Fishing in the.brawl- 
ing wild rivers and dark lakes of 
the green Algoma brush is a thrill 
that’s worth going half around the 
earth to get.” 

The supreme oral advertiser of 
Canada is an angler. 


Ear-scratching | 


Have you a dog? If you have, it 
is pretty safe to say that your dog’s 
health may at times give you both 
trouble and anxiety, and it may be 
that there are times when you can- 
not conveniently take your dog to a 
dog doctor. I am suggesting to you, 
therefore, that you get hold of the 
August 15 issue of Maclean’s Maga- 
zine, turn to page 17, read the 
article on how to thwart the ills 
that threaten your dog’s health— 
written by Ann Elizabeth and Vic- 
tor Blochin, and then file this copy 
. Maclean’s for repeated: consulta- 

on. 

Here's a specimen of the good 
counsel this pair of dog experts 
give: “The ear is a ticklish thing 
and requires careful handling. If 
your dog has been scratching away 
at it with a devil-may-care aban- 
dor, it may méan that it is some- 
thing which you yourself can treat. 
Such as putting in a little warm 
sweet oil to drown a troublesome 
bug, or swabbing it out with gly- 
cerine and iodine to foil earmites. 
It is when a dog himself hesitates to 
treat his ear roughly that you may 
suspect a deep-seated canker or 
other infection requiring antiseptic 
ointment and professional treat- 
ment.” 


Tobacco Action 
Ruling Given 


Liberty Tobacco Shop 
Fails to Obtain Injune- 
tion 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Mr. Justice Savard 
upheld in Supreme Court the right of 
provincial police and revenue offi- 
cials to enter the premises of the 
Liberty. Tobacco Shops Ltd. and take 
the names and addresses of custom- 
ers who fail to pay the new provin- 
cial tobacco tax, 

His Lordship dismissed application 
for an interlocutory injunction to re- 
strain provincial employees from re- 
maining on the premises. He ruled 
that officers of the Government-have 
a right to sze that a law on the 
statute books. is observed. The con- 
stitutionality of the law may be at- 
tacked. In another case, now under 
advisement of Mr. Justice Trahan, 
the constitutionality of the law is 
being questioned. 

‘Contests Levy 

Mr. Justice Savard stated that evi- 
dence before the court showed that 
the Imperial Tobacco Co. had, in- 
formed the Provincial Treasurer dur- 
ing enactment of the tobacco law 
that it did not intend to submit to 
the law and was opening a shop to 
sell tobacco without collecting the 
10% tax. 


Rail Earnings Show 
Substantial Gains 
From Our Own Carrespondent 

MONTREAL. — Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. reports an increase of 
traffic earnings in the week ended 
Aug. 21 of $675,000 or 25.6% over the 
same week last year. Gross earnings 
during the week amounted to $3.3 
millions, compared with $2.6 mil- 
lions. 

In the year to Aug. 21 cumulative 
earnings amounted to $100.9 millions, 
an increase of $19.5 millions, or 23% 
greater than the $81.3 millions shown 
for the same period last year. 

Gross revenue of the all-inclusive 
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There is no finer investment than Dominion | 
of Canada Bonds. Offerings and bids sub- 
mitted on all Dominion of Canada issues. 


M°LEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


July Business Above 1939 . 
Though Down From June 


Business operations in Canada in July were on a slightly lower level 
than in June, although well above that of a year ago. The Financial Post 
Business Index based on preliminary figures receded to 138 from 141.7 the 
previous month, on the basis of 1926 equals 100. It was, however, 15% 


over July, 1939. 


Study of the detailed figures suggests conditions were uneven. 
Production of most lines of foodstuffs was larger than in June and 


forestry and iron and steel industries 


were more active. Manufacture of 


sugar was lower as also was consumption of cotton. Exports of canned 


salmon were down from the previous month. 
‘An increase in railway traffic was reflected in movement of 248,000 


cars against 240,000 in June. 


F. P. Business Index .....++++++ eeeceee . 
Capitalized bond yields 
Bank deposits 


‘otton 
Canadian National Railways system | Com 


in the same week amounted to $4.7 
millions, compared with $3.6 mil- 
lions, an increase of $1.2 millions, or 
32.5%. 

In the year to Aug. 21 gross rev- 
enue of the system amounted to 
$149.9 millions, compared with $113.7 
millions, ah increase of $36.2 mil- 
lions. 


— 
INTER-STATE ROYALTY 
From Our Qeyn Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Second Inter-State 

Royalty Corp. informg the Montreal 

Curb Market that as at July 31 the 

company’s investments in oil royal- 


cahiapminal ee June 
Tuy eae ie 


+10.4 2,681,585 


ties had a book value of $202,552. 
Gross revenue from royalty income 
since acquisition amounted to $49,082 
to June 30 and reserve for depletion 
totalled $13,500. During the month 
of July last the corporation had a 
gross royalty income of $549. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EXPORT TRADE OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
ENABLE MORE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS TO SECURE QUICK; 
AUTHENTIC INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA AND CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


‘Nowhere else in the world are there two neighbouring and friendly nations which have so 
many mutual interests as Canada and the United States. Over a long term of years Canadian- 
American trade relations have become stronger, more intimate, and more profitable to.both 
countries. The outbreak of hostilities in Europe has served to strengthen these business bonds. 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS ARE LOCATED IN 
STRATEGIC CENTRES OF UNITED STATES 
COMMERCE 


Canada now has three 
United States: Mr. D. S. Cole, British Em: 


DEPARTMEN 


trade representatives in the 
B ’ 
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Chicago; and 


shadow of its former volume. 


The 


resultant 
tunities 0 extend Canadian trade should mot be 
Government, through 


overlooked. The 
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interested in 


in foreign 
of Canadian 


CANADIAN EXHIBIT AT WORLD'S PAIR 
FEATURES THE DIVERSITY OF CANADA'S 
‘ RESOURCES 


Hundreds of business men from the United States, and 
other American countries are discovering Canada’s 
pesounces theswsn Theis visite to Res See 


at the World’s 
Canada as a world 


air, New York. The exhibits y 
trading nation, as a 


of 


varied agricultural and industrial resources—and as 


a delightful 
World's Fair closes, 
more accurate im 
able impetus 
other countries. The 
tenance of, the Canadian Pa 


haven for holiday 


seekers. Before 
will have 


of Canada, and 
have been given to trade Pe 


erection and 
was undertaken 


by the Department of Trade and Commerce for the 


promotion of interest and 
and other trading nations. 
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be Measured by Living. Costs 


Gradual increase in the cost of liv- 
ing is causing many people to ask 
themselves whether they have en- 
ough life insurance to take care of 
the needs of their dependents. 

War usually brings higher prices. 
This time there has been a large de- 
gree of control of markets almost 
right from the start. This has pre- 
vented the traditional wild advances. 
Runaway markets in necessary com- 
modities will not be countenanced by 
the authorities, yet as costs of pro- 
duction rise , difficulties. of stem- 
ming the upward trend in living 
costs will be great. According to the 
Dominion Department of Labor, the 
weekly cost of a list of staple foods, 
fuel and rent entering into a weekly 
family budget has risen to $17.84 
eompared with $16.93 a year ago. 

In the last war, the cost of living 
index rose almost 80% between 1914 
and 1920. Even if the increase this 
time—if the war continues three or 
four years—should be only half that, 
it would mean that a family would 
require a larger income than they 
have at present to maintain the same 
standard df living. 

Many householders are calculating 
just how their present holdings of 
life insurance would meet the new 
and probable needs of their families. 

In Terms of Income 

By the shrewd man who buys it for 
protection, life insurance is always 
figured in terms of income rather 
than as. a lump sum. He calculates 
the monthly income needed by his 
family and then compares it with the 
income his life ce and other 
assets would provide. 

One point calling for consideration 
in this connection is the trend of in- 

. terest rates. These may make it dif- 
ficult for the widow or other bene- 
ficiary to invest the proceeds of the 
policy to advantage. The life com- 
pany, of course, will, if requested, 
pay out the proceeds of the life pol- 
icy or the interest therefrom on a 
monthly income basis. But ‘the gen- 
eral yield from high-grade invest- 
ments may not be as large as it has 
been in the past. 

Earning power of the individual 
may be higher two years from now 
but the earning power of capital 
may not be any larger. The answer 
to this from an insurance standpoint 
‘would appear to be more life insur- 
ance. 


New Books 


The Truth Kindly Told 


WHY ENGLAND SLEPT. By John F. 
Kennedy. Published by 
Green & Co., Toronto. Price $2.50. 

Britain has had no more kindly 
critic than the author of this volume. 
The brilliant son of US. Ambas- 
gador, “Joe” Kennedy, he has fol- 
lowed up Winston Churchill's 
striking volume, “When England 
Slept” with an exposition of “Why” 
England slept. 

In essence, Mr. Kennedy says to 
his fellow-Amerieans. “For the past 
two:years you have been constantly 
criticizing or jeering at 
England because it did not stand up 
to the dictators. Now take a look at 
yourselves; have you not been 
guilty of the same blindness, of the 
same lack of preparation, the same 
reliance upon ancient democratic 
forms that led England to the brink 
of the abyss?” 

Mr. Kennedy, does not put all the 
blame upon Stanley Baldwin or 
upon Neville Chamberlain. It was 
not only the leaders of England who 
overlooked the obvious. The great 
mass of the British people in the 
period between the two wars went 
through an era of fumbling, when 
democracy was asleep at the switch, 
and when the dictators went about 
the business of getting ready for war 
almost unnoticed and certainly un- 
checked. 

Democracy Asleep 

Mr. Kennedy believes that what 
we have witnessed was democracy 
in one of its weakest moments. He 
believes democracy is a superior 
form of government, because it js 
based on a respect for man as a rea- 
sonable being. But democracy, he 
avers, must produce able leaders and 
if it does not do so, the chance for 
its survival is slight. 

The author takes the reader 
through the years of disarmament 
and collective security, when Britain 
alone really sought to carry out the 
principles to which statesmen of 
all nations were paying at least lip 
service. He follows through the 
period of rearmament, when Britain 
> thought it was getting ready, when it 
» was shocked by the supposedly vast 
scale of its munition expenditure, 
when it was creating some machin- 
ery for supply, but when in reality 


To The 
Travelling Public: 


Many individuals are trying to 
visualize the future and set their 
house in order accordingly. 

War Clauses ne Obstacle 

To those who feel the need of more 
insurance, the war clauses in new 
life policies are no obstacle. In the 
first place, unless the policyholder 
goes overseas or serves in the navy 
or air force, they make no difference. 
If he should go overseas, they pro- 
vide that by an extra premium, pay- 


ment of the full face value of the 


interest at 3%. i. 

Many men feel there is an advan- 
tage in taking the insurance now 
while they are insurable as after 
the war they may not be. They argue 
that if they go overseas they will not 
pay the extra premium, depending 
on the government pension to take 
the place of insurance for their de- 
pendents who will also receive the 
premiums they have paid in with 
interest. But if and when they re- 
turn, they will have their insurance 
at a lower premium rate than they 
would have to pay, if they took it 
out two, three or four years from 
now, even if-they are then in the best 
of health. 

Men who have no prospects of go- 
ing overseas or serving in the navy 
or air force, of course, are not faced 
with the prospect of having to pay 
extra premiums, at present in any 
case. ‘ 

Consultation With Underwriter 


In setting one’s house in order and 
calculating how much insurance is 
needed consultation with, a charter- 
ed life underwriter is helpful. He 
knows what the company can do in 
the way of special arrangements to 
meet special conditions. 

Sometimes if there are young chil- 
dren, it may be necessary to have the 
insurance paid out in larger amounts 
during a certain period. If there is 
no such consideration the insurance 
might provide a smaller monthly 
payment for a longer time. 

These are all problems that arise 
when one asks himself whether he 
has enough insurance. The only time 
they can be dealt with properly is 
while the individual is still insur- 
able. 


it was merely toying with rearma- 
ment. 

In a spirit of friendly criticism, he 
explains the difficulties with which 
British leaders had to contend; the 
attitude of labor, the easy-going na- 
ture of the politicians; the hoping 
against hope that Britain would not 
have to bankrupt herself to match 
Hitler’s colossal expenditures. 

Munich Surveyed 

One of the best features of the 
book is its skillful and telling an- 
alysis of Munich, 

Kennedy does not speak as bitterly 


cerity, but makes it clear 

not a case of Ch ving 
played his part badlyand being out- 
bluffed. Rathes*Chamberlain had 
little on which to gamble the exist- 
ence of a great Empire. He hadn't 
the arms, the planes, nor the ships 
to “call” Hitler in 1938. 

There is an equally brilliant fore- 
word by Henry Luce, the American 
publisher. He differs very definitely 
with Kennedy in his analysis of 
Munich. He casts his vote against Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

To Americans, “Why England 
Slept” is, as the publishers claim, a 
sensational challenge. A sensational 
challenge and a stern warning. To 
Canadians, it will be chiefly interest- 
ing as a vital interpretation of the 
record of British leaders in the years 
immediately preceding this war. 


Penguin Specials 


THE VOICE OF THE NAZI. By W. A. 
Sinclair. 

STALIN AND HITLER, By Louis 
Fischer. i 

THE PROBLEM OF INDIA, By K. 8. 
Shelvanker. 


Sir Richard Acland, MP. pub- 
lished by Wm. Collins & Sons (Can- 
ada), Toronto. Price 20 cents each. 


These are more of the. paper- 
bound volumes, published .in~ the 
Penguin and the Collins newsbook 
series, 

The newer volumes are a little 
thinner than the old ones, and the 
familiar secomd paper jacket has dis- 
appeared; both evidences of Britain’s 
campaign of paper conservation. 

*The Voice of the Nazi” reproduces 
eight broadcast 


Pp 
henchman, Dr. Goebbels. Some of 
Hitler’s speeches and a number of 


for its historical survey of modern 
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“Why Didn’t I 
Make That Sale?” 


“Why did I lose that application?” 

The Confederation Life Agency 
Bulletin offers the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. I neglected the prospect too long; 
another salesman asked for the 
signature. 

2. I won the argument but lost the 
application. 

3. I called without knowing any- 
thing about my prospect's needs. 

4. I was afraid the prospect would 
say “no” and gave him every op- 
portunity to say it. 

5. I accepted the prospect’s objec- 
tions too readily. 

6. I talked myself into a sale—and 
I went on talking until. I talked my- 
self out of it. 

7. I never did ask the prospect to 
sign the application, only hinted at 
it. 


8, I talked too much about the 
policy and too little about what the 
policy would do for the prospect. 

9. I talked in terms of technicali- 
ties instead of in terms of human 
interest. 

10. I tried too hard to. display my 
technical knowledge of contracts. 

11. I tried too hard to get his signa- 
ture before I had sold him on his 
need. 

12. I couldn't seem to get his con- 
fidence; perhaps I should pay more 
attention to my appearance. 

13. I failed to make certain that, 
now instead of a definite time later 
was convenient for the prospect. 

14; I failed to keep my temper 
when the prospect was a little rude. 

15. I lost the prospect’s confidence 
by knocking another company or 
salesman. 

16. I lost the prospéct’s respect be 
cause I had failed to study enough to 
be able to answer:his questions. 

17, I failed to show by my bearing 
that my business,is as legitimate as 
his and commands as much respect. 

18. I irritated the prospect before 
he had even seen me by insisting on 
seeing him, even though he sent out 
word that he’d see me if I'd come 
back later. 

19. I gave the “outer office” a bad 
impression by refusing to answer 
questions. The outer office passed 
this impression along. 


the Indian nationalist movement. 
The volume is distinctly unfriendly 
to the British. 

In “Our Struggle,” a Liberal M.-P. 
in Britain neatly drafts a plan for a 
brand new world. It looks very much 
like Communism. Sir Richard 
Acland is one of the liveliest British 
representatives of the popular-front 
school that contributed to the weak- 
ening of the democracies and the 
fall of France. ' 


How Hitler Does It 


THE FIFTH COLUMN IS HERE. By 
George Britt. Published by Long- 
—_ Green & Co., Toronto. Price 
A few weeks ago, the New York 

World Telegram ran a striking series 

of feature articles exposing the op- 

erations of Hitler’s Fifth Column in 
the United States. Names, dates and 
places were frankly stated. 

If anyone, after reading those 
articles, had any doubts that the 
Nazis had fully organized heir 
agents in every corner of the United 
States, he was indeed stupid. 

Mr. Britt has extended and re- 
written his articles in this volume. 
It gives a comprehensive record of 
the operations of the Bund organ- 
ization, of the subversive work car- 


ties and societies; of the operations 
of Fascist groups; ete. There is some 
plain speaking about Father Cough- 
lin and other paid or unpaid fellow- 
travellers with Nazi-Fascist Fifth 
. Britt’s book is good journalism 
in the best World T tradi- 
tions. The fotmat is_ interesting; 
much like that of the paperbound 
“scribblets” we used at school. This 
has no doubt reduced the cost and 
it is most effective for a volume that 
is not intended to be filed away for 
future reading but that is today’s 
news to be read today. ; 
This book, and “Why England 
Slept” are the first productions of a 
new. American 
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every business and occupation com- 
plaining of too ‘many competitors. 

a-population of 750,000 

‘there 


agent for every 600 people and one 
agent for other classes of insurance 


‘| for every 625 people and one insur- 


ance salesman for every 950 people.” 


Gross Premium Income 


From this he calculates that while 
a life insurance agent in British 
Columbia on the average would 
write business representing $11,600 
in premiums, including renewals, the 
2,000 agents and salesmen writing 
other classes of insurance would 
each rate business with $4,125 in 
premiums as their share from all 
other lines of insurance than marine 
or life. These amounts are gross be- 
fore any deduction for the operating 
expenses of an insurance agency. 

Mr. Garrett evidently had in mind 
the experience of some of the life 
companies which, after carefully 
selecting their agents on the basis of 
suitability for the business, etc., re- 
ported a greater average production 
from a smaller number of agents. 

He quoted S. C. McEvenue, gen- 
eral manager of the Canada Life to 
the effect that that company’s whole- 
time agents of at least five years 
standing earned on an average $2,407 
per annum: 

He emphasized, however, that the 
standard of the insurance agent or 
business cannot be effectually raised 
unless the solid opinion of the insur- 
ance fraternity is ready to endorse 
restrictive measures. 

Acquisition Costs. - 

Discussing the cost of doing busi- 
ness, Mr. Garrett referred to a sur- 
vey recently made by the Twentieth 
Century Fund from which “the chief 
single fact to emerge” was that “it 
costs considerably more on the aver- 
age to distribute goods than it does 
to make them; 59% for the services 
of distribution and 41% for produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Garrett gave figures for the 
fire insurance business as 30.6% of 
premiums for acquisition expenses 
and18.5% for management. Thus in 
1938 the total cost of acquisition or 
selling the business, aflded to man- 
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' To facilitate buying of war say- 
ings certificates. by the public the 


positors may have fixed amounts 
deducted from their accounts é¢ach 
month and used for certificate pur- 
chases. 


cfeasing their capacity by putting 
up additional buildings. A recent] clo 
estimate stated that about 150 mil- 


lions of the new crop could prob- 
‘be : immedia 


New pledge forms acceptable to |, 


all chartered banks are now avail- 
able from the various local War 
Savings committees throughout 
Canada.. These forms may be filled 
in and sent to the bank where the 
applicant keeps his account. The 
bank will deduct the stipulat- 
ed amount on the 15th of each 
month. Certificates will be mailed 
to the depositor’s home address. 


Closing of six branches of Canha- 
dian chartered banks is reported in 
the Bank Directory of Canada for 
August. These branches, all of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, were located 
three in Canada and three elsewhere. 
Branches in Canada closed were at 
Abernethy, Sask., (sub-branch), 
Tompkins, Sask., and Val d'Or, Que. 
Branches elsewhere closed were at 
Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, Fort de 
France, Martinique, and Pointe a 
Pitre, Guadeloupe. 

In addition, a branch of the On- 
tario Savings Office at Kitchener 
was closed. 

oP e . * 


Joseph E. Howes, for 20 years as- 
sistant director of the Citizen’s Re- 
search Institute of Canada and of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research at 
Toronto, has joined the statistical 
department of the Bank of Canada, 
at. Ottawa. 


agement expenses.-was - 49.1% of 
premiums in the fire business, com- 
pared with 59% for ordinary mer- 
chandise. 

The expense ratio, however, he 
stated had increased from 41.4% in 
1925 and 36.2% in 1916. ee in- 
créase in acquisition e he 
said, was for agents’ compensation 
and the chief items in management 
expenses which have risen are sal- 
aries and fees, rents, inspection and 
taxes. re 

The effect of war on the insurance 
business generally, he states, will 
likely be to send all figures includ- 
ing premiums and losses higher. 


Paymas 


ter 


Insurance In Demand 


Insurance men state that the 
approach of autumn is showing an 
increased demand for robbery or 
hold-up insurance. This is a seasonal 
development and is due to the fact 
that the long fall nights, combined 
often with fog or rain facilitate con- 
siderably the work of the thug who 
seeks to rob the paymaster of an in- 
dustrial concern, the messenger boy 
or a retail store or the merchant in 
an outlying district. 

Robberies of stores in the heart of 
a city in winter evenings have also 
been fairly common. Resistance is 
often going to result in serious 
bodily harm and insurance is much 
more effective in any case. 

Robbery insurance usually com- 
bines paymaster and office or store 
robbery insurance in one standard 
policy. i 
Mast Prove Interest 

‘Each of the different coverages, of 
coufse, is defined in considerable 
detail. But there are features com- 
mon to all. For instance, if the 
policyholder is to have his claim for 
loss from hold-up of a messenger, a 
paymaster or a store clerk admitted, 
he must prove that the stolen prop- 
erty was his or held by him in trust 


securities are lost or stolen the in- 
sured person must use due diligence 
- trying to prevent their negotia- 
on. 
The insurance protection for pay- 
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roll funds applies while the money 
is outside the premises of the owner 
and until they reach the employees 
for whom intended. Ordinarily these 
funds are protected for a period of 
24 hours away from the premises of 
the owner. Thus if a paymaster 
takes the payroll home with him and 
it is stolen from his house with- 
in the 24 hours the owner has a right 
to expect indemnity. This period 
may be extended by arrangement. 
Money other than payroll funds or 
other property is usually covered by 
a policy for specified hours during 
the day. 


Druggist’s Clerk 


Thus a druggist’s clerk carrying 
his employer’s money for merchan- 
dise he had delivered would be in- 


during which a store would be cov- 
ered against hold-up would usually 


The Equitable Fire Insurance 
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could be stored in the lake boats 
and’ also ih railway cars not in use. 

The suggestion has been made 
that the banks should lend money 
to individual farmers on the grain 
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This greater industrial and trade| 


activity meant: a stronger demand 


ished product is received from the 
Government. 

Interest on investments remains 
but revenue from service 
charges continues an increasingly 
important factor in bank. earnings. 

Costs, it is felt, will show little 
change except in the case of taxa- 
tion which will be substantially 
higher. 


Security Trade Reaches 
New Low Level in June 


June, a month when stock prices 
went sharply lower, also saw Can- 
ada’s international trade in securi- 
ties go to unusually low levels. 

Balance of sales over 
representing a net import of capital, 
was larger than in May. Total sales 
of $9 millions exceeded total pur- 
chases of $6.4 millions by $2.6 mil- 
lions. This trasts with May sales 
of $183 ons ahd purchases of 
$16 millions. ; 

Most of the contraction in volume 
was in the trade with the United 
States which country was also the 
one where general security markets 
took the steepest nose-dive in June. 
Total sales to U.S. purchasers at $8.5 


‘Repatriation of securities from the 
United Kingdom sagged to less than 
$200,000. For the first six months of 
1940, net re-purchases of securities 
from United Kingdom holders has 


started several months ago, there 
have been only negligible balances 
of purchases from that country by 
Canadians. ‘ 

Results for the first half of 1940 
show that:sales of securities by Can- 
adians to investors in foreign coun- 
tries totalled $87.1 millions and pur- 
chases by Canadians $66.1 millions, 
leaving a net balance of sales 
amounting to $21 millions. This may 
be taken as evidence that investors 
in other countries, and particularly 
the United States, are still willing to 
send their capital to Canada. Of 
course, Foreign Exchange Control 


cated by the break-down of figures 
for the first half of this year. ~ 

Canadians have sold-$273 millions 
of United States securities during 
this period, while purchasing only 
$15.4 millions. By far the greater 
proportion of this has been in U.S; 
stocks. Sales of this type of security 
totalled $248 millions while pur- 
chases by Canadians of UZ common 
and preference shares amounted to 
only $12.8 millions. ae 
the other hand, US. investors 
have bought’ $47.3 millions of Can- 
adian stocks and bonds while sell- 
ing to Canadians only $38 millions. 

' Six Months’ Security Trade 

Sales Pure 
$ Millions $ Millions 


With United States 


Weekly Bank Clearings 
Aug. 22 Change Aug. 15 
1940 yearago 1 


ye 


Board operations make certain that | tondon 


no export of capital takes place. 


The inflow of capital for the first Serni 


half of 1940 compares with $59 mil- 
lions for the nding period 
of 1939 when total sales amounted to 


$196.7 millions and total purchases | Regina 


$137.7 millions. Almost all of the in- 
flow for 1940 has been from the 


other overseas countries as well as 
from the United States. 
U. 8. Stocks Sold 
That there has been a moderate 
move on the part of Canadians to 
repatriate their holdings of U.S. 
stocks and bonds, however, is indi- 


Invades Prairies 


From Our Own Correspondent 


forming both the Flying Column and 
the Co-ordinated Veterans’ Council 
of Vancouver, is at present in Winni- 
peg with the aim of feeling out the 
situation in the prairie section of the 
country with a view to formation of 
ee ee 


The Flying Column came into ex- 
istence in the Pacific coast city last 
, brought about by general dis- 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce an- 
nounces the following staff changes: 
L. G. GIASSON, accountant Bedford, 
Que., to be manager Malartic, Que. 
R. A. GAGNON, manager, Malarti 
Noranda, 
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WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Assets Exceed ... $2,600,000.00 


Dominion Govt. 
Deposit exceeds 1,000,000.00 


Wawanesa ranks Ist against all 
Contmneies operating in Canada on 
Net Fire Premiums Written accord- 
ing to Dominion figures for 1939. 
Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont 
Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 


Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Moncton. 
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Canada’s defense now has another link. 


Last week Major George Fielding Eliot inter- 
preted the significance of the U. S.-Canada defense 
pact in terms of continental defense. 


This week Professor A. R. M. Lower, of Winnipeg, 
long a student of defense matters, presents. a Can- 
adian analysis of this history-making move. Canada, 
he declares, has found its ultimate destiny as the key 
link in the chain of Anglo-Saxon and democratic 


nations. 


By A. R. M. LOWER 

Out of tragedy has come a miracle. 
Out of the destruction of peoples in 
Europe has come action in- America that 
could never have been achieved in 
peacetime, 

The Canadian-American decision to 
tackle the defense of the continent in 
partnership ranks easily as one of the 
most important events of our history. It 
may open the door to a future so vast as 
to stagger the imagination. 

The agreement reached at Ogdensburg 
is significant from innumerable points 
of view. 

The Permanent Joint Board of Defense 
at once recalls the International Joint 
High Commission, that unique body 
which for years has been quietly solving 
vexatious boundary problems and, in so 
doing, writing new chapters in inter- 
national law. Gradually, and without 


much remark from either side, the 
United States and Canada have been 
discovering ways of ordering their rela- 
tions by peaceful and legal means, and 
they have begun to develop institutions 
suitable to that purpose. Already there 
can be discerned the outlines of what 
might be called an embryo constitution 
for North America. 

A common regime, coming by natural 
evolution, not feared and detested by 
Canadians as was the old bogey of. an- 
nexation, is only one door that the 
Ogdensburg agreement may have 
opened. 

There is an even wider one. Every 
English-speaking Canadian bears on his 
mentality the scars of the great wound 
of 1776, that fateful year of revolution 
in which the race was split. Canada is, 
in a sense, the child of divorced parents. 
For it must not be forgotten that we 


Canada turns out super air fighters. 


have «two motherlands: .both Great 
Britain and the United States may be 
regarded as our parent nations. This 
division of the race, for so long accom- 
panied by ill-will and dislike on both 
sides, has left its mark on all of us Cana- 
dians. 

Tradition and allegiance have drawn 
us to Great. Britain; environment, prox- 
imity and a common way of life to the 
United States. 


As a result Canada has never -been 
mistress of her own soul. She has been 
a piece of soft iron between two power- 
ful magnets. She has been like Bun- 
yan’s “Mr. Facing-both-ways” and it has 
been open to speculation as to whether 
there was anything in between the faces. 
Most Canadians have hoped, in their 
~ sa of hearts, that somehow or other 
the day. would. come. when .the..old. 
wounds that divided the race would be 
healed, when again the English-speaking 
world would be one. Not politically one, 
but one in spirit and in purpose. From 
that hope and from. our position has 
sprung the time-honored assertion that 
Canada’s réle is that of an interpreter 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. It is a réle for which she has 
been perpetually cast but in which she 
has rarely appeared. 


It may be that our great moment has 
come, our supreme moment. Perhaps at 
last we shall not only be the inter- 
preter but the common bond between 
the two great sections of the race, strong 
enough to draw them once more to- 
gether. Even yet, while so much has 


World Voice for Canada 


Short-wave Broadcasting From Dominion is Urgently Needed 
In This War of Ideas . . . But Cabinet Must Act Quickly 
Or Lose Available Equipment and Reserved Channels 


By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA.—Canada is now likely to 
faich up with the parade of most of the 
“arge and small nations ahd equip her- 
ont with a major short-wave broadcast- 
ing station, 
an is bidding against Canada for 
oa ” equipment, but indications are 
a op ernment has awakened to the 
Cenh a eer facilities in 
Wil 
mine move fast enough to 
ee has been negotiating with the 
aoe for permission to build a 
the ar station here, to supplement 
eine Stations in England, but to be 
Onin by the Canadian Broadcasting 
tale rd Some members of the cab- 
the corre to look with favor on 
Canada Proposal, which would save 
view tet v money, But others hold the 
Connie it would be ungenerous for 
ta he ask Britain to put up the cost 
this aoe station in Canada; that 
tein try is of sufficiently adult sta- 
station bay the cost of its own short-wave 
ritalin but could co-operate with 
Tammes 4 the Preparation of pro- 
world or transmission around the 
Britain's g 
@stablish 
to fear 


desire to see short-wave radio 
ed in Canada is only in part due 
mies e Possible destruction of British 
ies . sons, In addition, there is a de- 
sation make use of the frequencies 
ed to Canada but now idle. 
bean and Italy now have under 
tions —s 170 standard broadcast sta- 
Ass hes = United Kingdom has six. The 
for short-wave stations; Britain 
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One thing is essential: Canada has to 
make up her mind promptly. The option 
on the available equipment is fast ex- 
piring. Secondly, if Canada is to teserve 
her place in the world’s air-waves she 
has to begin to use her exclusive chan- 
nels soon. 

The equipment available, a 50,000- 
watt transmitter built by RCA on order 
of a South American republic hut which 
is now available for another buyer, can 
be assembled here and operating in three 
months. 

If this equipment is not purchased, it 
will take 12 to 15 months to secure 
another set-up. ‘ 

More serious would be the. effect of 
delay on Canada’s position in the world 
of broadcasting. 

Some seven channels are reserved in 
the name of Canada with the Union In- 
ternationale de Radio Diffusion at Berne, 
Switzerland: Already at least one of 
these channels has been stolen by Ger- 
many, theft possible’ only use Can- 
ada was not using it. Most of the satis- 
factory frequencies have already been 
assigned to one country or another, They 
are eagerly. sought and more “squatters” 
can be expected unless Canada makes 
use of her reservations, thereby making 
them useless to others, They are in the 
6, 9, 11, 17, 21 and 25 megacycle bands. 

A few weeks ago, a special committee 
of the Senate investigating this matter 
generally, strongly recommended that 
Canada establish her own short-wave 
facilities af once. 


Importance of Propaganda 
Because this is a brand new type of 


are being put out. In handfuls, Hitler 
has been grabbing these weapons and 
turning them over to Mr. Goebbels for 
assaults on the minds of people every- 
where. ? 

In his book, Mein Kampf, Mr. Hitler 
says that he learned the arts of propa> 
ganda from the British performance in 
the last war. That weapon, he wrote 
back in 1923, he would use and even 
improve upon in the great war he was 
going to make. 

The globe-girdling media of short- 
wave radio was one weapon the British 
did not have in 1914 or in 1918, 

Britain’s consideration of. building a 
station here is motivated in part by the 
danger in which her two short-wave 
broadcasting centres, at Daventry and 
Inverness, would stand if Hitler sent his 
planes against them. 

Two lucky bombs could silence Brit- 
ain’s voice to the world—especially to 
the enslaved masses of Europe—and give 
free run of space and time to the men- 
dacities which the erlemy pours out to 
the world in never-ending stream. But 
the British stations are not regarded as 
likely to be early Nazi targets. 

A significant observation made by a 
military authority is to the effect that 
throughout the whole war so far Hitler 
has never bombed or in any way dam- 
aged a radio station. These have been 
carefully spared and speakers of the 
Nazi propaganda squad follow closely on 
the heels of Hitler’s invaders. “That's 
what they think of the power of this 
new weapon,” he said. 

Thus direct bombing of Daventry or 
its stand-by is not feared, unless and until 
Hitler makes up his mind that he can 
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been lost, much remains: Anglo-Saxon- 
dom united could still be the greatest 
force in the world. 

It would have within it, within our 
own country indeed, the largest non- 
European representation of that other 
great people, the French, who despite 
their temporary misfortunes, will one 
day again give to civilization that ur- 
banity and intelléct without which it 
can hardly be imagined existing. 


French Canada's Réle 


For the present French Canada must 
bear the main responsibility for the 
preservation of all that the French spirit 
has meant to the world. It will have its 
opportunity in a happier future to help 
bring back into the great family of free 
peoples its own motherland, France, that 


~ great country whose history is so-intem ~ 


twined with our own, and of whose 
civilization our own is historically so 
much a part. 

This is the widest vista open to the 
Canadian imagination, the reunion of 
the race, the ending of the deep divi- 
sions within the Canadian soul. How it 
will come about we cannot yet tell. But 
it is an achievement possible to faith 
and if we Canadians fail now, with 
gates swinging open everywhere, we 
shall go down to history dishonored and 
unworthy. 

These are vast speculations. They 
probably would fill official Washington 
and London with alarm. That is unim- 
portant. Providing the spirit is right, 
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Canada prepares to build tanks. 


and the right moves are made from day 
to day, the portentous future may be 
left to itself. It is the genius of our race 
to do things one at a time, without 
worrying overmuch about the blue- 
prints of an exact and perfect scheme. 
The first stegs were taken years ago in 
the stubborn determination of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians to remain good 
friends, and the succeeding steps are 
coming naturally. ; 


Of these, the Ogdensburg agreement 
is among the first in importance. Con- 
sider what it involves in practice: “Im- 
mediate studies relating to sea, land and 
air problems, including personnel and 
material.” 


Field of High Policy 


These words mean more than merely 


rifles, On the side of material they mean 
that much and a great deal in addition, 
but they necessarily go far beyond the 
range of material alone. It is an axiom 
with strategists that “defense depends 
on policy.” Not until the statesmen have 
decided the best course for the ship of 
state can the sailors and the soldiers de- 
cide what measures are necessary to 
protect her on the voyage. 


“The defense of the northern half of 
the western hemisphere” therefore leads 
,at once to the high field of policy. For 
the implications of the new agreement to 
be appreciated in their entirety a search- 
ing examination of world affairs would 
have to be made: the great questions 


a common ecatibre for army. 


Canada’s sailors took part in the Dunkirk epic. 


of key natural resources, naval bases, 
populations, the geographical disposition 
of the world’s important sea and land 
areas would have to be examined. Above 
all, analysis would be required of the 
governing consideration of the balance 
of power. 


Partner Versus Helper 


We Canadians, heretofore so sheltered, 
like minor children who do not have to 
confront the realities of life, have con- 
sidered that our task was done when we 
helped, as in the last war.. Now, how- 
ever, joining partnership with the domi- 
nant power in America, we must. face 
for ourselves the great issues of world 
policy, in addition to the important detail 
tasks of defense, the raising and equip- 
ping of forces. 

If we. do not, we may find ourselves in 
thé cufibus position of being the tail of 
two kites at the same time, the British 
and the American. The old colonial days 
when we were content to be the tail of 
any kite must be put resolutely behind. 

Not even a bird’s-eye view of the world 
policy can be given here. It must suf- 
fice to suggest that what is gaining 
American sympathy at the present time 
is more than common origins and com- 
mon ideals: it is keen realism and com- 
mon. sense, the average man’s peréep- 
tion that if Hitler won, the balance of 
power would be so upset that America 
could have no quiet. The world balance 
today swings about Germany-lItaly, 
Japan, Russia and the British Common- 
wealth plus the United States. 
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There is one of the vast matters of 
policy that our Permanent Joint Board 
may look at: the whole conception of the 
balance of power and the various ways 
in which it may work out, the diplomatic 
overtures to which it may lead. 


Secondly, the committee could never 
have been suggested if the United States 
did\not regard itself as a kind of unoffi- 
cial ally of Great Britain, for the first 
word on joint defense must be “who is 
the foe?” We all know the answer. 
American policy, as to the Atlantic, is 
as clear as daylight. It is simply the 
historic policy of Great Britain, trans- 
ferred overseas: “contain” the foe within 
the continent, keep the freedom of the 
seas 


British Navy is Key 


. » Fer generations. Americans though? in 


terms of coast defense; their navy was 
primarily a coast defense navy. The 
British navy, on the other hand, since 
about 1690, has been a “containing” 
navy, bottling up in harbor the fleets 
first of France and Spain, and later of 
Germany and Italy. Now Americans see 
more clearly than before the function of 
the British navy and air-fleet (for this 
latter is helping to fill essentially the 
same role as the navy) and recognize 
that if that fleet were lost, they would 
have to perform its duties themselves. 
The essential nature of the problem 
thus immediately stands revealed: the 
defense of America, the island continent, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Canadian tire and rubber companies are 
doing an enormous job in supplying military 


vehicles with special 


tires, for Canadian, 


Australian, New Zealand, Indian and other 
Empire countries. They are now going at 
top capacity. If war orders increase, what 


happens then? 


By ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD 
Investment Eéditer, The Financial Pest 
War and Canada’s swift produc- 

tion of army vehicles is creating dif- 
ficult problems for the nation’s rub- 
ber companies, as indicated in a brief 
article on page one. 

They are: How to supply a prob- 
able increase in war needs and, at 
the same time, meet normal civilian 
requirements, and second: How to 
maintain ample crude rubber stocks 
without exposing themselves too 
much to the perils of crude price 
declines. . 

Manufacture of rubber goods of 
all kinds in Canada is an industry 
which last year produced $58.8 mil- 
lions of products, a gain of $5.4 mil- 
lions over 1938, but $1.3 million less 
than in 1937. 

Domestic sales of $45.1 millions in 
1939 were $4.6 millions higher, while 
export sales were down $874,779. 


Ordinary Exports Fall 


Ordinary export business, which 
usually amounts to a substantial 
volume, chiefly to Empire countries, 
has been reduced at least 25%, it is 
estimated. Apparently, however, this 
has been largely offset by large Gov- 
ernment.orders from Australia, New 
Zealand, India, South Africa and 
other parts of the Empire, all of 
which are getting large quantities 
of mechanized army transport 
vehicles from Canada. 

Sales of mechanical rubber goods 
—belting, hose and the multitude of 
rubber articles used in industry— 
have kept pace with the expanding 
scale of industrial: activity in 
Canada. 

In 1938, tires and tubes made up 
47% of the rubber industry's output; 
footwear another 24%, and the bal- 
ance went to all other products 
which would be mainly mechanical 
goods. Exports of mechanical goods 
are also lower this year. 

A comparatively new line with 
Canadian tire companies, but one 
that is growing rapidly, is manufac- 
ture of tires for airplanes. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Howe, Canadian aircraft 
plants had orders for 3,200 aircraft 
at the end of July of which 257 had 
been delivered. By early 1941, he 
estimates the Canadian aircraft in- 
dustry will be turning out 360 planes 
per month. All of these require spe- 
cial tires. 

The Canadian Government has 
bought and set up in three of the 
largest tire factories several million 
dollars worth of machinery neces- 
sary for the manufacture of special 
tires used for war. This has helped 

possible: 


speedy 
production. 

While the tire plants feel that they 
can handle all present army and 
civilian business, they point 
‘to the fact that Canadian tire-mak- 
ing capacity is now being used to 
‘its effective maximum. Hence, if 
‘war business should materially in- 
crease some decision would have to 
‘be made regarding (a) further plant 
expansion, (b) some reduction of 

civilian demand. 


Crude Supply Problem 


The problem of an adequate sup- 
ply of crude rubber is causing some 
concern. So far, there has been no 
trouble except for the longer period 
required to get shipménts to Canada. 
Crude rubber is the only raw ma- 
terial Can$dians fear will cause real 
difficulty. There is an estimated six 
or seven months’ supply of crude 
rubber now in stock in Canada. This 
is somewhat above a normal supply. 

“Increases in stocks of crude rubber 
are apparently being made by rub- 
ber manufacturers to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. A move that is not 
without danger. 


90% Empire Rubber 


Canada gets its supply of crude 
rubber chiefly fromm British owned, 
or controlled, plantations inthe Far 
East. Comparatively little comes 
from the Dutch plantations. Empire 
content requirements for exports, as 
well as favorable taxation and tar- 
iffs, make this dependence on Brit- 
ish sources advisable. 

In 1939 there was 728 million 
pounds of crude rubber brought into 
Canada of which 90% came direct 
from the British East Indies. This 
was an increase of about 7 million 
pounds over 1938. 

During the first six months of 1940, 
imports were up to 414 million 
pounds which compares with 30.6 
million pounds in the comparable 
period of 1939. During the 1940 
months percentage imported from 
Empire producers rose to 94%. 

Average price of the rubber im- 
ported in 1940 has been 206 cents a 
pound compared with 15.2 cents a 
pound for the corresponding period 
of 1939. - 

Nowadays it takes three to four 
months for a rubber shipment to get 
to Canada after it is bought. Before 
the war shipments took a month to 
six weeks. 

Japan Threatens 


One fear of the rubber industry is 
that Japan will take aggressive steps 
“against the Dutch territories in the 
East which are important rubber 


Other important materials that 
must be imported are raw cotton and 


equipment on motor vehicles with 
another 72% going as replacements. 
Canada last year exported about 
23% in value of its tire production, 


have more than offset the greater 
number of automobiles in use. Tires 
had an average life of only 0.933 
years in 1919 compared with 3.420 
years in 1938. 

Tires and tubes make up from 50% 
to 55% of the rubber industry’s dol- 
lar production. This is a decrease 
from well over 60% which this divi- 
sion made up in 1929. It is in the 
mechanical goods lines, as well as in 
the growing numbers of special tires 
needed to equip airplanes and farm 
implements, for example, that the 
industry’s best opportunity for in- 
— sales and profits seems to 

e. 

This year should be a good one 
from the earnings standpoint for all 
rubber manufacturers, probably ex- 
ceeding 1939 in spite of substantially 
higher taxation. The final results for 
most companies, however, may be 
largely determined by what policy is 
adopted for special inventory re- 
serves or write-offs. 


Public Interest Limited 


Public interest in the rubber in- 
dustry in Canada is not as extensive 
as in some others in spite of this 
industry’s major importance. Large 
companies, such as Firestone, are 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of U. S. 
concerns. Others are privately 
owned by Canadians. 

This factor of linkage with organ- 
izations either in the United States 
or Great Britain is a feature of the 
industry in Canada and one which 
has undoubtedly restricted the pub- 
lic investment interest in this coun- 
try. At the same time, it gives Can- 
adian companies access to research 
facilities of the parent companies. 

There are, however, several com- 
panies in which the investor can 
participate and in which his experi- 
ence has been reasonably favorable. 


Canada is the largest maker of 
automobile tires in this country. This 
company, controlled by the com- 
pany of the same name in the United 
States, has specialized more in the 


Goodyear’s main plant is at New 
Toronto, with other plants at‘ Bow- 
manville and a cotton mill at St. 


flated by inventory profits. 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co. 
is controlled by the Dunlop interests 
of Great Britain. : 

At its plant in Toronto, the com- 
pany makes a complete line of tires 
and accessories, mechanical rubber 
goods and sporting goods. It has a 
specialty, known as Dunlopillo, used 
extensively in upholstery. Manage- 
ment was assumed by Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. in 1933, which company, 
along with Dunlop Rubber Co. of 
Great Britain, owns all of the com- 
mon stock. Public investment inter- 
est is limited to the $823,675 of 5% 
first preference. Considerable in- 
crease in sales was shown in 1939 
and earnings per share were equiva- 
lent to $6.80 a share on the prefer- 
ence, compared with $2.76 a share in 
1938. Regular dividends have been 
paid on the preference stock since 
the recapitalization early in 1938. 
This greatly improved the company’s 
financial position. 

Deminion Rubber Ce. is controlled 
by the United States Rubber ‘Co. 


| Public interest in the Canadian com- 
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industry is well. 


pany is quite limited. From its fac- 


compared with a loss of 
the 


public interest in this company lies 
in the 7% cumulative income second 
mortgage bonds, of which slightly 
over $1 million is outstanding. When 
the small 7% first mortgage issue 
matures in 1943, this income bond 
will be a senior charge on the com- 
pany. Interest payments have been 
irregular, last payment being 4%% 
in March, 1936. The company report- 
ed a deficit of $8,984 in 1939, com- 
pared with a deficit of $237,318 in 
1938. 

Viceroy Manufacturing Co. makes 
a line of rubber specialties and is 
not interested in the tire business. 
This company’s earnings have been 
comparatively good. In the year end- 
ed Feb. 28, 1940, the company earn- 
ed $3.07 a share on its common com- 
pared with $1.15 a share in 1938. 
Regular dividends are paid on the 
preferred. Prior to the war this con- 
cern had built up an important ex- 
port market to other parts of the 
Empire. 
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THE MODERN ARMY TRAVELS ON RUBBER 


Mechanical transport vehicles for 
armies of Canada and the Empire 
such as these (upper) are coming off 
the assembly lines at two Canadian 
automobile plants at the rate of 600 


Handling $700 Millions 


War Poses Difficult Problems for 
Life Insurance Company Investments 


Charting an investment course in 
war perplexes the individual with 
$1,000 and it’s no cinch for the insti- 
tutional investor with $700 millions 
and more under his charge. 


That’s the way Canadian life in- 
surance company executives look at 
it. Knotty problems may arise from 
these twin questions: Will interest 
rates stay down? If they do, how 
keep up revenue on the prevailing 
return for government bonds? 

Because life insurance executives 
must supervise enormous sums, and 
base their guesses on the bedrock of 
facts, what they have to say is of 
more than academic interest. True, 
policyholders want to know ‘how 
these companies will weather the 
years ahead; but investors in gen- 
eral are anxiously seeking a few 
buoys on their course. 

Insurance men interviewed by The 
Financial Post are not worried about 
interest rates. If there should be a 
rise, it would probably mean a de- 
preciation in assets as a result of 
lower market prices for bonds. 

But the Government has virtu- 
ally complete control of the bond 
market at the present time. And it 
has measures in reserve to prevent 
interest rates from hardening. 

The prevailing policy now is 
watch and wait, purchasing Domin- 
ion of Canada bonds. Most of them 
“short terms.” As one company offi- 
cial explained: “If interest rates go 
up, you don’t suffer the market 
value depreciation you do on long 


Sold Norwegians Promptly 


A few companies got rid of their 
Norwegian bonds last fall when Fin- 
land was invaded. Others have been 
making their portfolios shipshape by 
selling securities which went as low 
as $32 per $100 in the depression 
period but came back to par recently. 

With a scarcity of attractive in- 
vestments prevailing for some time 
prior to the outbreak of war, insur- 
ance companies were finding diffi- 
culty in maintaining the broad di- 
versification their investment poli- 
cies call for. This problem has been 
intensified by the war. 

The Canadian and British Insur- 
ance Companies Act authorizes the 
investment of funds of life insurance 
companies in government bonds, 
corporation bonds, mortgages, or in 
debentures and preferred stocks of 
any corporation which has paid 
dividends for five years, and in com- 
mon stocks which can show regular 
dividends of 4% per annum or $4 
per share. 

“The only readily available securi- 
ties today are refunding issues of in- 
dustrial companies, chiefly in the 
United States, bearing approximate- 
ly 2%% interest,” said one execu- 
tive, emphasizing the difficulty of 
increasing diversification. The U.S. 
issues, of course, are available only 
to companies with sizeable balances 
in US. funds because of Foreign 
Exchange control regulations. 

In an a t to offset the low re- 
turn brought by gilt-edged securi- 


$528,458 in |ties, another company recently 
previous year. Over 90% of the | bought shares of Lake Shore Mines 
§ outstanding common and preferred 'when they were yielding around 7%. 
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While many gold mining issues are 
yielding above 10% on the basis of 
current market prices, the strict 
laws governing the investment of 
life insurance company funds 
limit the companies’ 
ties of taking advantage of these 
high yields, 

Under a diversification schedule, 
classifications are set up within 
which individual securities will be 
selected. This so-called primary 
selection tells the company what it 
shall or shall not buy—it establishes 
a limit. of risk. With such sign posts 
set up, it is comparatively easy to 
choose a particular security within 
a primary classification. 

Need Flexible Policy 

But where is the line going to be 
drawn now? How will corporation 
bonds whose market price fluctuates 
with earnings be affected? What 
common. stocks can be purchased 
with safety? Should revisions be 
made in the portfolio to secure 
greater diversification? 

One life insurance executive em- 
phasized the necessity of willingness 
to change an investment position 
promptly in the light of further im- 
portant developments which may, 
and indeed are almost certain to, 
occur in coming months. 

Asked to be more specific, he 
posed three questions: 1. What ef- 
fect will taxation have on buying 
habits? 2. How will it affect com- 
pany earnings? 3. How will it affect 
the companies themselves? 

This executive foresaw a channel- 
ing of savings into war loans and an 
attempt to discourage the buying of 
luxury goods. While companies 
manufacturing luxury commodities 
would be adversely affected, he said, 
by this trend, it would also affect 
those industries indirectly depend- 
ent upon the luxury industries. 

New Factors 


“There are a number of new fac- 
tors in the investment field,” he 
said, “and their effect needs to be 
appraised. There is taxation. There 
is high industrial activity. The pro- 
ductive capacity of Canadian war 
industries is now estimated at ap- 
proximately $500 millions a year; as 
a result of all this there will be more 
money in circulation.” 

He pointed to the new factor in the 
investment sphere. “This new situa- 
tion is good for certain types of in- 
dustrial activity, but it is not going 
to last. Companies should not. enter 
investment commitments which will 
only last as long as the war; they can 
only base their policies on perman- 
ent changes.” 

Bearing these considerations in 
mind, this life company 
general manager is enquiring, spe- 
cifically, into the outlook for Cana- 
dian ‘public utility securities. 

He suggested increased taxation 
may make higher rates necessary in 
some instances—which might mean 
lower earnings for the company 
concerned, And this might well react 
on the market prices for the bonds. 

Being long-term investors, life in- 
surance companies do not change 
their investment programmes dras- 

in a few months. It took a 
or 80 to learn a bitter Jesson 
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a day and will soon be ‘turned out 
even faster. The tires used are made 
by a secret British process by three 
Canadian tire manufacturers. This 
means about 3,000 of these special 


on the results of buying too heavily 
into western Canada mortgages. 

As one investment manager recall- 
led, his company bought consider- 
able western Canada farm mortgages 
in the early ’20’s. Bumper wheat 
crops filled-everyone with optimism. 
Few foresaw what low prices wheat 
would drop to in world markets— 
with drastic depletion in farmers’ in- 
comes. 

After the last Great War, southern 
Alberta, a predominantly ranching 
country with scanty rainfall, was 
ploughed under for wheat. Later 
came drought, poor crops, near- 
poverty for the farmers. Irrigation 
was tried. Then enormous surpluses 
glutted world markets. Farmers in 
Saskatchewan fared no better. 

In rough outline, this was the 
background that led to inability to 
meet interest or principal on farm 
mortgages. 

Neo Speedy Solution 


In the period prior to the 1929 
crash, common stocks were favored 
by many insurance companies and 
institutional investors. Economists 
assured people that a new era of 
prosperity was at hand; they en- 
visaged a rising cycle of business 
activity with earnings of corpora- 
tions mounting steadily. 

One large Canadian life insurance 
company had over 53% of its assets 
in common stocks in 1929, In 1939 
this percentage had fallen to 25.7%. 

Since these two chapters in invest- 
ment practice took a long time to 
write, life companies do not expect 
to chart a clear course in a few 
months. Nor do they look to just the 
next three or five years to tell the 
story of the effect of this war on 
the investment world. 

They are looking ahead to several 
decades after the present struggle. 
They are wondering what the pre- 
cise effects of wartime financing will 
be on Canada's debt structure, on 
the money and capital markets. 
What will be the aftermath, they 
are asking, on our féderal, provin- 
cial and municipal governments? 

Weighing all these intangibles 
cautiously, one insurance man ex- 
pressed the view that Canada would 
see an immense resurgence of indus- 


trial activity after the war. He en- 


visaged a swelling tide of immi- 
gration. He said there would be a 
wide influx of capital and brains 
from the Old World—a movement 
which is already perceptible. | 
This post-war -development,; he 
foresaw, might tend to neutralize the 
burden of taxation to meet augment- 
ed national debt. It might mean_that 
the industrial machine would be 
given “a shot in the arm” just when 
it most needs it—at a time when 
plants are attempting to re-channel 
their output into peacetime needs. 


SHAWINIGAN DIVIDEND 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co. has declared a dividend 
of 23 cents a share on its common 
stock, payable Aug. 26 to sharehold- 
ers of record July 24. This brings 
payments in the current year to 68 
cents. Dividends are paid at the rate 
of 90 cents annually. 


ECONOMIC DIVIDEND 
Economie Investment Trust Ltd. 
has declared a dividend of 6244 cents 
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Salphite Pulp 
Exports Gain 


Show Wide Gain in July 
Over Last Year 


From Our ei aniegarpe 

MONTREAL.—: o 
pulp in July increased sharply over 
the same month last year, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reveals. 
Volume of unbleached sulphite was 
up 230% to 640,009 cwt., while ship- 
ments in value by 450% to 
$1.8 millions, ,This larger percent- 
age increase is due to the advance 
in prices that went into effect on 
July 1. 

The same upward trend was in 
evidence in shipments of bleached 
sulphite. Volume was up 60% to 
725,868 cwt. Value of shipments in- 
creased 115%. to $$2.7 millions. 

Sulphate kraft showed wide gains 
over July, 1939. 

Mecharlically prepared wood pulp 
shipped more than double the fig- 
ure for the preceding July to $441,- 
427 cwt. Value rose to $727,338 


‘| from. $248,229. 


tires daily. Other special type tires 


are required for various types of 
artillery and for airplanes. Demand 
from such sources is the chief reason 
for the high rate of operations. 


Doubts Discovery 
Threat to Canada 


New U. S. Bleaching 
Agent Would Benefit 
Canada Also 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Discovery of a new 
bleaching compound that might “free 
the United States from dependence 
on foreign wood pulp” is not viewed 
here as a threat to the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry. 

The Pulp and Paper Institute of 
Canada, McGill University, states 
that this new “sweet salt” is another 
chemical containing chlorine, the 
activating agent in pulp bleaching. 
It may be a more convenient agent 
than those now in use, but if this is 
the case, the benefit will accrue to 
the Canadian industry as well as to 
that of the United States. 

It was announced that the new 
bleaching agent is sodium chlorite, a 
chemical known for over a century. 
The announcement stated that this 
is the first time it has been developed 
for use on a commercial scale for 
bleaching. 


Numerous Uses 


It is claimed that the salt will 
bleach pulp of kraft paper to a high 
degree of whiteness without weak- 
ening the fibre. Because kraft tends 
to yellowness, the better bleachirig 
properties of the salt and its main- 
tenance of fibre strength is hailed 
in some U. S. centres as an important 
discovery. This salt may also be used 
for bleaching straw for hats, cotton, 
rayon and other cellulose fibres, 
flour, starch and plastics. 

Its discoverers reason that it makes 
possible production of wood pulps of 
all types and qualities not obtained 
hitherto from VU. S. raw materials 
and methods and that it would make 
the U. S.. independent of foreign 
sources of forest products. It* is 
also claimed that a permanent in- 
crease in output of U. S. wood pulp 
would be brought about. 


Chem. Research 
Files Big Suit 


Gyro Process Co., subsidiary of 
Chemical Research Corp., has filed a 
suit for $5% millions against Am- 
erican Locomotive Co. in Detroit 
courts, it is reported. 

Of the amount asked, $250,000 is 
said. to represent indebtedness of 
American Locomotive to Gyro Pro- 
cess and the balance of $5 millions 
is claimed as damages. ~ 

At the same time there has been 
filed an affidavit for a writ of garn- 
ishment before judgment against 
Pure Oi] Co., American Car and 
Foundry Co., Pullman Co., Pullman 
Inc., and 64 railroads to tie up any 
property, money credits or assets 


to American Locomotive | | 


which may be in their possession. 
Litigation has been carried on by 
Chemical Research and Gyro Pro- 
cess Co, for many months, and last 
June a $5 millions suit was filed 


erican Locomotive Co., 
of contract. taj 


- Pulp Wood Down 
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In Newsprint 


July Shipments in This 
Hemisphere Offset U, x. 
Decline ~ 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Exports of Cang. 
dian’ newsprint in July iner 
to 318,841 short tons from 200,173 ; 
July of the previous year, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

In the seven months toJuly 
exports amounted to 138 mill; 
short tons, an increase of 408,497 i 
over thé corresponding periog last 
year. 

The declining consumption of 
newsprint in the United King 
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shown in the month of July when ey. | 


ports amounted to 11,795 to; 
31,977 tons in the same monte 
"Exports to 

ports markets in thi 
sphere showed wide inevelanaae 
ures for the United States ty the 
month amounted to 262,028 tons, com. 
pared with 154.054 in June, ing 
Australia took 16,454 tons, compareg 
with 4,653 last year. 


Newsprint Exports 


‘Exports of pulp wood showed the ¥. 


only downward movement. 
ments for the month declined 18,882 
ewt. to 227,517 cwt. from July last 


Ship-| N. Z 


year. Value dropped $129,243 to $2.1 | Brazil 


millions. 
In the seven months period to July 


31 unbleached sulphite also showed | M 


the greatest percentage increase in 
ae the corresponding period 
in 1939. — 


Following are comparative figures | U- 5. 4 


for the seven months period to July 


31: 
Exports for Seven Months 
1940 1939 ee 
e 
+ 1 


+103.4 


8 
3,215,114 
8,340,724 
1,818,494 


8 
Sulphate ..... 4,795,293 
Sulphite 
Senet.) +» 16,961,938 
(unbleach.) 7,060,873 


3,337,553 1,635, 
430,001 175,735 +-145,7 
56,415 39,720 + 42.0 


32,062,073 15,234,207 +-114.3 
- 5,006,404 5,516,427 + 5.3 


38,470,477 20,750,634 + 85.4 


Paper Research 
Work Extended 


Agreement Renewed for 
Continuation of Pulp 
and Paper Institute at 
McGill 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Agreement be- 
tween the Dominion Government, 
McGill University and the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association for the 
operation of the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute has been extended 
for five years. 

Research activities will be intensi- 
fied by the Institute. Work for war 
and postwar purposes will be speed- 
ed up. 

The organization was established 
by the Association in 1927 to conduct 
research and development work for 
the improvement of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry’s position in 
world competition. 


Committee 


According to the new agreement 
the work of the Institute will be 
co-ordinated into one comprehensive 
plan of research and development. | 
General administration will be vested ' 
in a joint administrative committee 
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37 262,803 
U. 8B. Arccccees ateeeeees 1,452,762 1,152,399 


Total coccacccccccccccess 1,823,984 1,415,298 
————— 


of which R. L. Weldon, president of 
Bathurst Power and Paper, is the 
chairman. 

Dr. C. Maas, head of McGill’s chem. 
istry department, was appointed 
director of the Institute. Dr. Maas 
was recently made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Dr. -W. B. Campbell 
will assist in the work as director of 
technical research. 


Mr. BUSINESSMAN 


Give Your Son 
or Daughter 


a Business Training 


Not all Shaw Students are plan- 

_ ming office careers. We have many 

* gons and daughters of well-to-do 
parents — daughters who will 
eventually possess estates of their 
own; sons who are “going into 
Dad's business”. It is an advant- 
age to all young people to possess 
a foundation of Business Know- 
ledge and Practice. You are invited 
to telephone or write SHAW 
SCHOOLS. Head Office, 1130 Bay 
Street, Toronto. KI. 3165. 
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Abitibi Power &Paper | 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
Newsprint 


Groundwood Pulp 


News Sulphite Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
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LImMITEC 


Your Investment 
Questions Answered 
Without Charge 


As a subscriber to The Financial Post you are entitled to 


infermation re 
are interested in. 


arding any Canadian investment that you 


If not already a subscriber, address your enquiry to The 
Investment Department when sending in your subscription. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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THE FINANCIAL POST, 
481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada. 
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I enclose $5. 
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Mr. D. H. Gibson, in 
which he wrote to The Fins 
was speaking as chairman 
ferred olders & 
Committee of eg a gi 

j e 


The 
mittee has set Sept. 14 
date on which holders 
bonds, can deposit the: 
with this committee. Of 
is possible some extensi 
made, but at the moment 
date set. Depositing & 
would share in the sc 
Committee and would, if 
successful ih purchasing 
ties at the sale, become j 
of the enterprise. Depo 
holders would receive cea 
beneficial interest rep 
shares of common stock 
company for each $1.00 
deposited. If all bonds 
ited, the entire share cz 
of the company would 
bondholders. 

Bondholders who do | 
their bonds would be e 
proportionate share of 
amount to be paid for the Wag 
What this would amount %o 
be foretold until it is know; 
*the sale price will be. Ip 
case, bondholders would 
tinning interest in th 
while in the second, they; 
up their connection 
effairs. 
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Imperial Oil and In 
Petroleum, @ lot of go 
well as others. All of 
ties are quoted below 1 
a number are. not payin 
My earning power is 
am dependent on my i 
I have borrowed mon 
banks to cover leases, § 
been substantial, and d 
life insurance as collat 
am rane advised to = 
my holdings, particu 
dustrial oi] stocks, at p 
low what I paid for 4 
purchase stock in Lot 
. Do you 
would bea safe switc 
Suggest others that e 
able or should I leave 
cipal of which is safe a 
are regular, even if yi 
The first thing that 
your letter is that yo 
policy should be dir 
liquidating the bank 
emphasis should be p 
taining your princips 
attempting to show m 
tion. . 
The position of the n 
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creased sales volume 
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h R. L. Weldon, president of 
t Power and Paper, is the 


Maas, head of McGill’s chem. 
iepartment, was appointed 

of the Institute. Dr. Maas 
ently made a Fellow of the 
Society. Dr. W. B. Campbell 
ist in the work as director of 
al research. - 


. BUSINESSMAN 


Cive Your Son 
or Daughter 


Business Training 


vot all Shaw. Students are plan- 
ning Office caréers. We have many 
sons and daughters of Well-té-do 
parents -~ daughters who will 

ntually possess estates of their 
; sons who are “going into 
‘s business”. It is an advant- 
to all young people to possess 
undation of Business Know- 
e and Practice. You are invited 
telephone or write SHAW 
OOLS. Head Office, 1130 Bay 
et, Toronto. KI. 3165. 


IAW SCHOOLS 


bsidiary companies, 


oquois Falls, Ont. 
mooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
ort William, Ont. 


ews Sulphite Pulp 
Sulphite Pulp 
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ding period a year earlier. 
ly earnings have been as fol- 
Three months ended Nov. 30, 
$2.06 (1998, $2.32); three months 
ended Feb. 20, 1940, $1.50 (1980, 
$1 69); three months ended May 31, 
ou, $1.71 (1939, $1.96). 
On the basis of reports of high 
gales volume for the current period, 
¢ is quite likely that the full year 
ill at least equal last year’s $6.56 a 
gare. The pays 
snnual dividends of $4 @ share. It 
ean be seen from the record of earn- 
ings above that this dividend has 
ed in each quarter of the 
current year which covers the war 


period. 
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Abitibi Bonds 

How can the decision of a small 
group, referred to by D. H. Gibson, 
in a letter to The Financial Post, 
be disastrous—as Mr. Gibson 
elaims—to bondholders of Abitibi 
who have not deposited their 
ponds? 


Mr. D, H. Gibson, in the letter 
which he wrote to The Financial Post, 
was speaking as chairman of the Pre- 
ferred Shareholders’ Protective 
Committee of Abitibi, a group which 
has championed the interests of 
shareholders and opposed bondhold- 
ers’ plans from the first. — 

The Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee has set Sept. 14 as the last 
date on which holders of Abitibi 
bonds, can deposit their securities 
with this committee. Of course, it 
is possible some extension may be 
made, but at the moment that is the 
date set. Depositing bondholders 
would share in the scheme of the 
Committee and would, if they were 
successful in purchasing the proper- 
ties at the sale, become joint owners 
of the enterprise. Depositing bond- 
holders would receive certificates of 
beneficial interest representing 40 
shares of common stock of the new 
company for each $1,000 of bonds 
deposited. If all bonds were depos- 
ited, the entire share capitalization 
of the company would be held by 
bondholders. 

Bondholders who do not deposit 
their bonds would be entitled to e 
proportionate share of the cash 
amount to be paid for the properties. 
What this would amount to cannot 
be foretold until it is known what 


*the sale price will be. In the first 


case, bondholders would have a con- 
tinuing interest in the company, 
while in the second, they would wind 
up their connection with Abitibi 
effairs. 
Oil Companies 

Thold heavy investments in some 
of the ofl companies, B. A. Oil, 
Imperial Oil and International 
Petroleum, a lot of gold stocks, as 
well as others. All of my securi- 
ties are quoted below my cost and 
@ number are not paying dividends. 
My earning power is small and I 
am dependent on my investments. 
I have borrowed money from the 
banks to cover losses, which have 
been substantial, and deposited my 
life insurance as collateral. Now I 
am being advised to sell some of 
my holdings, particularly the in- 
dustrial oi] stocks, at prices far be- 
low what I paid for them and to 
purchase stock in Loblaw Groce- 
terias, Inc. Do you think this 
would be a safe switch, or can you 
suggest others that might be suit- 
eble or should I leave my portfolio 
&s it is? I desire stocks the prin- 
cipal of which is safe and dividends 
are regular, even if yield is low. 


The first thing that strikes us from 
your letter is that your investment 
policy should be directed toward 
liquidating the bank loans. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on main- 
taining your principal rather than 
r eanpting to show market apprecia- 


The position of the major oil com- 
panies in Canada to aus apparently 
- not been injured by the war. In- 

ased sales volume has been re- 
ae in line with the quicker pace 
chic adian industria] activity, The 
me cloud on the sky so far as they 
bili ncemned appears to be a possi- 
. ity that the Government may find 
. ny. for the purpose of sav- 
idan supply of US. exchange, to 
end me measures to restrict the 
a peetests by private 

. ave no real advice 

ha this will be done. but fear of it 
Mbably @ factor in making the 
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& Select lists of 


Glancing over the list of securities 
which you give us, one thing that 
strikes us is that too few of them are 
dividend paying stocks. This is not 
the only standard method to judge 
the desirability of securities but in 


Will you let me know if you 
regard Algoma Steel Corp. bonds 
as a satisfactory investment? 

On the basis of earnings since the 
first mortgage bonds of Algoma Steel 
Corp. were issued in 1938, these 
securities appear quite well secured. 
In the year ended April 30, 1940, the 
company earned interest on the 
bonds 8.68 times after depreciation. 
Net profits in that year set a record 


company has serial maturities 
on its bond issues of $200,000 annu- 
ally. Presumably you would be 
interested in the 5% bonds due 1940. 
A feature of this issue is that it is 
convertible to and including Nov. 1, 
1943, into common stock. To April 
30 last, $86,000 has been converted 


thing which’ will probably continue 
for the duration of the war. The 
company has made considerable pro- 
gress in adding new lines to its pro- 
duction which has served the purpose 
of lessening its dependence on a few 
lines of steel products. 


Investing in Canada 

As a resident of the United 
States, I have been advised there 
is danger of the Canadian Govern- 
ment taking action to prevent the 
payment of interest and dividends 
by Canadian companies to United 
States investors. I also have been 
told Canada may default on a 
heavy bond issue maturing in Sept. 
Can you advise me whether this 
information is true and what is 
likely to happen to interest and 
dividends on my Canadian invest- 
ments in the future? 

Rumors originating in the United 
States that the Canadian Govern- 
ment will be taking action to prevent 
the payment of interest and divi- 
dends by Canadian companies to 
United States investors seem to have 
little basis on fact. i 

While it is not possible for us to 
say what action the Canadian Gov- 
ernment may take in the future, it 
is logical from the record of such 
governments in the past to assume 
that extreme conditions must exist 
before anything would be done to 
jeopardize the credit of the Domin- 
ion and particularly in the United 
States. 

You will realize, of course, that 
tremendous investments are held in 
Canada by United States residents 
and this has contributed substan- 
tially to the development of this 
country. In view of this, every effort 
will be made to keep the flow of such 
funds coming into this country. There 
are still vast portions of the country 
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5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec. 1939), $11,793,464 


Capital (Fully Paid), $2,000,000 


Reserve Fund, $2,400,000 


INVESTMENT LETTERS 


Continuous analyses of significant economic 
and technical trends and outstanding individ- 
ual securities designed to assist the investor 
in the conservation and building of capital. 


Write for free Bulletins dis- 
cussing the current outlook 
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a fair margin. In 1937, however, 
bondholders permitted the postpone- 
ment of a paymen ts for a 
adequate working capital. The ae 
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Pre eee Oe 


Output 
ed to 2,615.2 million kw.h., compar-. 


ed with 2,578.9 million kw.h. in June, 
and 2,205.8 million kw.h. in the same 
onth last year.. The index number, 
uneven number of days 
the months and other seasonal 
factors rose to a new high of 279.28, 
against 274.24 in June, and 235.56 the 
same month last year. 
Exports to the U. S. totalled 203.1 
million kw.h., against 190.7 million 


yments have since| kwh. in June, and 163 million kw.h. 


Indications are the company will 


have record earnings in 1040 corre-|\ported 


sponding to the higher rate of opera- 
i t industry 


Its bonds could not be ranked 
among the highest grade of corpora- 
tion securities. The company. has 
been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy over its particular type of 
contract with customers and because 
of its non-com e with pro-rating 
regulations followed by most of the 
cane industry in Ontario and 


Recognizing these factors it is quite 
probable the company will be able 
to continue to pay interest without 
any particular difficulty on these 
bonds, at least so long as the United 
States continues to take Canadian 


in July, 1939. Exports for the month 
were the highest daily average ex- 
to date. 

. Exports Higher 

Deliveries of secondary power to 
electric boilers amounted to 519.6 
million kw.h., against 527.4 million 
kw.h. in Juhe, and 455.7 million kw.h, 


in July, 1939. 

Consumption of firm power de- 
livered was 1,892.6 million kw.h., 
compared with a peak in May of 
1,941.6 million kw.h. After adjust- 
ment for seasonal variations the in- 
dex number rose to a new high point 
of 253.88. 

Following are comparative month- 
ly figures for the two preceding 
years and the seven months of the 
current year: 

(Kw.h. in 6000's) 


Ts 


(* May be transferred shortly to 
National War“Services 
under Hon. J. G. Gardiner). 


: Major J. F. Cum- 
mins, Department of National 
fense. 


Members 
Major M. F. Gregg, Sergeant 
at Arms, House of Commons. 
Miss E. Saunders, secretary, Civil 
Service Commission. 


Speeial Sections 

Director, Technical Section: H. M. 
Tory, retired, former president of 
the National Research Council, 

Joint Secgetaries: Major G. W. 
Ross, deputy assistant director, army 
postal services, C.A.S.F. 

J. F. Delaute, Department of Sec- 
retary of State. 


Office of Director of Public 
Information 


Director: G, Herbert Lash, form- 
erly of C.N.R. publicity department. 

Assistant: Claud Melancon. 

Photography Editer: Bruce West. 

Writer: George Hambleton. 

French Writers; Guy Jasmin, 
Placide Labelle. 

Secretary: J. P. McCaffrey. 


War Charities Act 
Administrator 
Any organization wishing to en- 
gage in wartime charitable work 
must make application to the Ad- 
ministrator under the Secretary of 
State. The following are the pro- 


;| visions to which the organization 


newsprint on anything like the scale| May 


which now prevails. 


President Options Stock 
Of Mercury Mills’ 


R. H. Hommel, president and gen- 
eral manager of Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
has been granted an option on 15,000 
shares of capital stock. 

All shares taken up before March 


2,526,143 
7 months ..... 17,563,735 15,940,878 


; kept. 


18, 1943, will bring $8 per share. | ™*, 
Shares taken 


March 18, 1945, cost $10. 


Gooderham’s Big Holding 
Was in Own Company 


The estate of the late Norman Ross 


sole owner of British American 
Motors Ltd., was valued at $364,424. 
About two thirds of it was in stocks 
and shares, and more than half of 
this included securities in his own 


gage and insurance companies, 


around in ‘mining, industrial, mort- Totel 


Municipal Finances 
Saskatoon reports financial results 
for the first seven months of 1940 as 


an all-time high. 

The street railway’s deficit of $16,- 
000 is down $10,000 from the 1939 
period while tax collections are 
$50,000 ahead of last year. The Sas- 
katoon Exhibition had a good year 
and is believed to have shown a profit 
of nearly $10,000. Z 


Trail, B.C., reports tax collections 
totalled 78.35% of the current levy 
prior to the 5% penalty period. 


Calgary tax collections for the first 
seven months of the year totalled 
$2.6 millions, or 68.97% of levy, com- 

$2.6 millions or 65.49% of 


rears, compared with 40.29% in 1939. 


Current tax collections of Cana- 
dian municipalities continued to im- 
prove in the larger cities and 
suburban areas in Canada in 1939. 
Fifty-seven out of 67 municipalities, 
for which the Citizens’ Research 


have| Manufacturers 


He 5 MHA) aro rnsrccccepecvrraccecs 


must subscribe. 

It must be administered by a com- 
mittee of not less than three per- 
sons, to be approved by the Secre- 


tory of State. ao 
tés of all’ mettings nitist be 
kept. 

Proper financial accounts must be 


All funds recsived must be paid 
into a separate account at banks 
specified. 

The accounts of the organization 
must be open to any person author- 
ized by the department at any time. 

Administrator: W. Gordon Gunn, 
solicitor, companies branch, Depart- 
ment of Secretary of State. 

Censorship Co-ordination 

Committee 

This committee maintains contact 
with the Department of National 
Defense, Postmaster-General, Secre- 
tary of State, and Department of 
Transport. Duties are to watch and 
censor press reports, mail, radio 
broadcasts, telegrams and cables, 
and other forms of communication, 
to prevent information of value 
reaching the enemy and to prevent 
circulation of matter in Canada that 
might impede the war effort. 

Chairman: Colonel Maurice A. 
Pope, Department of National’ De- 


fense. 
Ex-Officio Members 
Hon. W. P. Mulock, Postmaster- 
General. 


. John A. Sullivan, Deputy Post- 


master-General. 
' Active Censors 
Wilfrid Eggleston, joint press cen- 
sor for Canada. 
Fulgence Charpentier, joint press 


" | censor for Canada. 


F. E. Joliffe, chief postal censor. 

Lieut.-Com. C. P. Edwards, chief 
of radio censorship (commercial). 

Lieut.Col. R. P. Landry, radio 
broadcasting censor. 

Lieut.-Col. W. W. 


7| cable censor. 
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* | adian ocean 


26,600 | MacCallum, chief 


Department of Trade 


and Commerce 
(Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, Minister) 


Canadian Shipping Board 

Duties of the shipping board are 
to facilitate movement of goods to 
the war area, and to provide ships 
so that produce and manuf 


goods be shipped. 
baeshers form a central body 


4,200 c 
‘40 | with authority to correspond dir- 


ectly with the Ministry of Shipping 
in London in all commercial mat- 


‘+ ters relating to ocean ships and 
7 | shipping. 


The Transport Controller (see be- 


-::; low) hhas special duties to facilitate 


and co-ordinate ocean shipping and 

inland transportation and to prevent 

overcrowding and ee of Can- 
s. 

J. G. Parmelee, Dep- 


-+*+! uty Minister of Trade and Com- 


ment of National Defense. 
of Shipping: A. 
executive 


# . 
 Mecdooald, 


tw 
to the board. 
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one % 


Ohairman: C. J. Mackenzie, acting 
—— nt, National Research Coun- 


Members 
Lieut-Col. K. S..Maclachlan, act- 


ing Deputy Minister, Dept. df Na- 
tional a for Naval Affairs. 


Secretary: S. J. Cook, officer-in- 
charge, research plans and publica- 
tions section, National Research 


Examining Committee: Dr. A, 
Cambron, Dr. R. Ruedy, and K. F. 
Tupper, National Research Council. 

Consulting Panel 

Dr. R. W. Boyle, Dr. R. Newton, 
J. H. Parkin, and Dr. E. W. R. 
Steacie, National Research Council. 

Captain A. D, M. Curry and Com- 
mander J. W. R. Roy, Dept. of Na- 
tional Defense for Naval Affairs. 

Lieut.-Col. G. P. Morrison, Capt. 
N. J. W. Smith, and Capt. H. D 
Wethey, Militia Branch, Department 
of National Defense. 

Squadron Leaders C. R, Dunlap, 
R. E. McBurney, and H. S. Rees, 
YT eae of National Defense for 


J.R. Donald, Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply. 

J. T, Mitchell, patent and copy- 
right office, Secretary of State De- 
partment, 


Director of Internment 
Operations 


All enemy aliens who do not 
comply with the Defense of Canada 
regulations are interned as prisoners 
of war in internment camps situated 
at various centres throughout the 
country. 

Director: Brigadier-General E. de 
B.Panet. 

Assistant: Lieut.-Col. H. Stethem, 
Bank St. Chambers, Ottawa. He is 
also director of the Prisoners of 
War Information Bureau. 


Custodian of Enemy Property 
The Secretary of State has been: 
appointed Custodian of Enemy 
Property and administers the regu- 
lations respecting trading with the 
enemy. ies 
Custodian: n..P, J..A,.Cardin, 
Secretary. of pate. 
: E. H. Goleman, Under- 


secretary of State. 


ee 


BUILDINGS and MACHINERY at FUSILIER, Sask. ; 


ra “Tquipmen ett the Sodium ee 
Fusilien , such to be sold for wreckage and removal. 


to cover whole plant. , 


Machinery, 
Refinery located at 
Bids 


Price and terms of sale subject to approval of Court. 
Any Reasonable Offer Considered — Inquiries Welcome 
For Further Particulars Apply 


THE LONDON & WESTERN TRUSTS 
LIQUIDATORS 


WINNIPEG ° 


Sade 


co, LTD. 


i MANITOBA’ 


a ee 


LUCKY LADY 


No investment, bank or estate worries 6.0 es 
She is indeed a “lucky lady” whose husband has the 
foresight to appoint an experienced Trust Company as 
executor of his estate, for he insures the permanent 
protection of his loved ones and relieves 
them of a task for which they are unsuited. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Montreal Trust Building 


61 Yonge Street 
“J. F. HOBKIRK, Manager 


Stee 


Assistant: A- H. Mathieu. 
Counsel for the Custodian: G. W. 


McPherson. ‘ 


Department of Justice 
(Hon. Erngst Lapointe, Minister) 


Registrar of Enemy Aliens 


The Registrar General is ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the 
Minister of Justice, who appoints 
the Registrars of Enemy Aliens who 
are under the immediate authority 
of the Registrar General. The Reg- 
istrars, in most cases R.C.M-P. offi- 
cers, examine each enemy alien for 
all particulars necessary for identi- 
fication. Enemy aliens who are not 
properly registered or are consid- 
ered likely to give assistance to the 
enemy are interned as prisoners of 
‘war. 


General of Enemy! ch 


Toronto 


Aliens: Commissioner S. T. Wood, 
R.C.MP. 
, Enemy Alien Tribunal 

Those not satisfied with the de- 
cision of the Government to intern 
them as enemy aliens may within 
30 days of internment appeal to the 
appeal court created under the 
Enemy Alien Act, and known as the 
Enemy Alien Tribunal. 

Chairman: Judge J. D. Hyndman, 

Alternate: Justice H. A. Fortier. 


NEW SYNDICATE FORMED 
From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG. — Riding Mountain 
Syndicate has been formed to pros- 
pect for strategic war materials, par- 
ticularly manganese in the Riding 
Mountain and other areas of Mani- 
toba. Chairman is D, Stanley McLeod 
with Walter M. Dowdell, vice- 

airman. 
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These Cards 
Give All The Facts 


THE FINANCIAL POST CORPORATION SERVICE is recog- 
nized as the most complete and authoritative source of 
investment information and news on Canadian companies. The 
information is well-analyzed and presented in a compact and 
readily accessible form — a form that is easy to read and 
impressive to send to clients. The Service covers both listed 
and’ unlisted companies — industrials, public utilities, mines, 
oils, banks, trust and loan companies, life insurance companies, 
investment trusts, real estate companies, etc, 


Services are available to fill the requirements of every financial 


organization. 


Special services on specific companies may also 


be secured by organizations or investors desiring to investigate 
a selected list of companies, 


Complete Service, covering all- companies, 


$20 a month 


i 


Industrial Service, $15 a month 
Mine Service, $7.50 a month 
Mine and Oil Service, $10 a month 
Investor’s Service, from $5 a year up 


Send for full particulars today, : 
The Financial Post Corporation Service | 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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THE FINANCIAL POST CORPORATION SERVICE, 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Over 3,000 Ontario farmers grow tobacco, 


what is left of this s will 
year’s crop 


blem solved as both /’ 


delayed it ripening n 
ees hail di 
abou acres previously. 

Unlike hail, however, frost dam- 


;|a2ee is not covered by insurance. 
rdingly hundreds of 


Acco growers 
will be severely hit. On the other 
hand, if the surplus stocks are clear- 


‘| ed up, the industry generally should 


benefit. 
Early Frosts Uncommon 


compared with 
in 1939. the 


Early frosts are not common in| types. 


that section of the country. In 1934, 
a heavy frost was experienced, but 
at that time the total area planted 
to flue-cured tobacco in the whole 


; of Ontario was only 24,289 acres 


$15.1 millions was fi 
Over 3,000 Ontario farmers are 
engaged in tobacco growing. 


Ontario’s Flue-cured 
Tobacco Industry 1930-39 


Average 
Yield Production 
per Acre 


Planted 
Area 
Acres 
17,200 
27,345 
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1930 eerareseeeeeee 

1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


§ | 1935 


1936 
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1938 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Macassa Mines, Limited 


(Ne Personal Liability) 

DIVIDEND NO. 21 
NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of 8c per share has been declared on the 
capital stock of the company for the 
quarter September 30th, 1940, and 
will be payable on September 16th next 
to shareholders of record August 3ist, 


1940. 
Taxes imposed on shareholders’ divi- | 


dends will be deducted where applicable. 
By Order of the Board. 


L. SOLIAGUE, Secretary. 
Toronto, August 26th, 1940. 


The 
Montreal Cottons 
Limited 


. / 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of one per cent (1%), has been 
declared upon the Common Stock of 
the Company, and cheques will be 
mailed on the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember next, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 
8lst day of 1940. 

By Order of the Board. 

CHAS. GURNHAM, 
tary-Treasurer. 


3 Secre 
Valleyfield, August 21st, 1940. 


The 
Montreal Cottons 
Limited 


Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of one and - 

uarters per cent (1%%), being at 

e rate of Seven cent (7%) per 
annum, has been declared upon 


Total Average 
Farm 
Price 
Cents 

32.0 
20.5 
16.8 


Ibs. 
(000's) 
12,384 
24,500 
27,615 
26,936 


21,869 
35,183 
24,421 
54,655 
76,278 
76,000 - 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Imperial Tobacco Company 


Notice is hereby given that an Interim 
Dividend (No, 139) of ten cents (10c) per 
Shares of 


payable 


September, 1940. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend (No. 87) of 
three per cent. (3%) on the paid-up 
Preference of the Co 
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about 5,000 special military trucks 
for the British Government, it*is 


bodies. These are to be lightly arm- 

ored to give a measure of protection 

against rifle or machine gun fire, it 
thought. 


is 

It is said that the order now to be 
started may be only the initial unit 
of a larger number which may feact 
10,000 vehicles, 


Bell Telephone 
Erects Office 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada has commenced work on 
its new Kingston office and ex- 
change building. Contract has been 
awarded to A. F. Byers, Montreal, 
atena te cost of $135,000. 

The building will house the new 
automatic @ equipment be- 
ing installed in the city and office 
facilities. Present accommodation is 


necessary. 


Farmer Can Now Deliver 10 Bushels Per 
Seeded Acre Compared With Five Formerly 


deliveries of barley to permit farmers to deliver 10 
acre, instead of only 5, which was the former 


oe 


limit, and which still 


limit on deliveries of wheat and oats. 


change in regu-¢——_—____________ 


comes from districts well supplied 
with elevators, in relation to the 


inadequate for the purpose of in- | be 
stalling the equipment 


Cutover to automatic from manual 
will take place in late 1941 or early 
1942 and the building is expected to 

the end of next 
February. 


The new building is a two-story 
structure with reinforced concrete 
frame. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation 


Notice is hereby given that a 
Dividend of TWO PER CENT. on 
the paid-up Capital Stock of the 
Corporation has been declared 


for the current quarter, and that p 


the same will be payable 


Tuesday, the First Day 
of October 


next, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 
Fourteenth day of September, 
1940. 
By order of the Board. 
WALTER F. WATKINS, 
Secretary. 


‘| Toronto, August 23rd, 1940. 


preferred stock of the Company, and 


9! of business on the 3ist day of Aug- 


ust, 1940. ; 
By Order of the Board, 
CHAS. GURNHAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Valleyfield, August 21st, 1940. 


AERLILEN 


Dh Dominion 
LW Textile Co: 
Limite 


Boxes Limited 
Dividend Notice 


Take notice that the Directors of 
ey have declared a divi- 


and one-half 
on account 


lass “A” shares of 
able October Ist, 


shareholders of record the 
business September 16th, 


* By order of the Board, 


Corporation Limited 


Broulan Porcupine Mines 
Limited 


(No Personal Liability) 


A dividend of 4c share, and an 
eu ye ie De H have been 
a t the D rs on the 
stfe the twenty eighth day st 

wen 
ti cher, "to shareholders of 


1940. 

DATED at Toronto this 
seventh day of ay 1940. 
By order of the Board, 

C. R. 


‘ C. R. ELLIOTT, 
Ass’t Secretary-Treasurer. 
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ips * 
sible, to find principles which would 
be generally acceptable, upon which 
such questions can be decided. There 
is not nearly enough elevator space 
to take care of all the grain farmers 
will want to deliver as 

roceeds, extra allowed in 
one district, or to one class of farm- 
ers, means cutting down the space 
available to other districts, or to 
other farmers. 

Similar difficulties will shortly be 
experienced with allotment of rail- 
way cars for shipping grain out of 
country elevators, While railways 
have lately increased the number of 
cars daily allowed to be loaded, ship- 
ments out of country elevators must 
continue to be rationed throughout 
the year in accordance with the 
space made available in terminal 
elevators. So far, the number of 
country elevators actually plugged. 
so farmers can deliver no more grain 
at present, is comparatively small, 
but if weather permits to 


that quantity, while in 1087 total 
production was 40 million bushels. 
still hear controversy 
not it is possible for the 


bserving 
mainly the excellent yields in other 
districts, 


h in Crops Sowed 
size of this year’s wheat crop 
accounted for by a consider- 
increase in wheat acreage. To 
some extent that is accounted for by 
a switch from coarse grains, which 
in turn is partly accounted for by 
the introduction of rust-resistant 
wheats. Farmers in the areas most 
susceptible to rust had previously 
turned to other crops because they 
were afraid of disaster if depending 
upon wheat in a bad rust year. To 


A Government guarantee of a 
minimum price for wheat is some- 
thing more than has been available 
with other crops. Even although the 
minimum price guaranteed has been 
complained of as too low, it at least 
provided greater certainty than was 
availabie witb oats or barley. Some 
increase is accounted for by the fact 
that some acreage in Saskatchewan 
was temporarily abandoned during 
the worst of the drought years. 
Farmers ceased to put in crops on 
some land until better moisture con- 
ditions encouraged a resumption of 
operations. In addition, in the wood- 
ed or partly wooded sections of the 
country, mainly in the northern dis- 
tricts, there is a constant process of 
bringing more land under cultiva- 


tion, 
s e s 


Amount in Question 

The Hon. Jas. Gardiner, while in 
the West last week, was quoted as 
declaring that 170 million bushels 
of wheat in Canada had been bought 
by Great Britain, and still awaited 
shipment overseas. The quantity 
in question is somewhat, although 
not greatly, in excess of quantities 
previously calculated by members 
of the trade, What the West is hoping 
for now is not so much further im- 
mediate purchases by Great Britain, 
but rather shipment as rapidly as 
possible of a considerable quantity 
of the wheat already purchased. That 
will make room for additional 
quantities of new wheat to be 
delivered to elevators. 


°,°? 
Commodities 
Commodity prices have again 
failed to shake off the sluggishness 
that has featured them for weeks 
past. Apart from a few minor ad- 
vances as in hogs there were de- 
clines in sugar and wheat quotations. 
Price indices for spot markets 
were divided, two showing gains 
and two declines. Dow Jones future 
index, however, recorded a frac- 
tional advance. 
COMMODITY PRICES 


continue normally, it will not be | Cot 


many weeks before that condition 
is general. 


Estimates Up to 500 Millions 

Some estimates of the western 
wheat crop have gone as high as 500 
million bushels, Such a level is con- 
tingent on the Alberta crop, much 
of it not yet completely mature, be- 
ing safely harvested without frost 


e. 

Granted that condition, Alberta 
alone may produce 200 million bush- 
els of wheat. In 1936 the whole West 
produced only slightly more than 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


fo 


DAIRIES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 9 
Notice is hereby given ‘that the regular 
ual dividend of cents 


Bop. | Preferred Shares 


1401 McGill College Avenue, 
MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


0% . 
Ww dices 
+» O23 a2. 


N 
. a York, 
ork. Wheat No . Ft W.- 


Pt. A. Hides — No. 1 packer light. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Famous Players 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND No. 4 


NOTICE is aereny. given that a 
vidend of five cen share has 
& tho Directors 


Owning and Operating | 
Country Elevators Chicago Board of Trade 
Cepacity «| NewYork Produce Excherge 
12,500,000 Bushels ond other Exchanges 
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MeCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. LTD. 
_ WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds 


Country and Terminal Elevator Operators 
Grain Merchandising 


MANITOBA - SASKATCHEWAN - ALBERTA 
Offices: DULUTH - MINNEAPOLIS 


N. BAWLF GRAINCO.LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1881 : 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Owning and operating country elevators and the 
BAWLF TERMINAL ELEV., PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
CAPACITY 2,500,000 BUS. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
ELEVATOR CO: LIMITED 


Located at Fort William on 
C.N.R., and C.P.R. Bevator 
absolutely fireproof throughout. 
Operated by electricity. Capacity 
5,750,000 bushels. 


PREDERIC B. WALLS 
President 


W. SLATER 
Vice-President and General Mgr. 
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TEKMINAL ELEVA 


413 COUNTRY ELEVATOR 
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Finish Installation 


| At Powell River Co. 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Powell River Co, 
has completed installation at its 
plant at Powell River, B.C. of 
equipment for manufacture of sul- 
phite pulp. The company has in- 


bot | 
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stalled a new drier and baling press. 
With the new Flakt drier in op- 
eration, sulphite production will be 
confined to the Kamyr machine, 
where high-grade, air-dried sulphite 
ulp will be produced. The No, 1 
, which is now turning out 
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No Canadian Problem. 


American Writer Envisages Possibility of U. S. 
Gold Holdings Being ‘Coin Clipped’ With Re- 
valuation by a Higher Gold Price 
_ Cheapening of the United States dollar by a further revaluation 
of United States gold reserves is seen as the real danger behind the 
huge United, States gold holdings in a newly published book, “The 
Real Danger in Our Gold,” by an American, Harry Scherman. 

If the danger envisaged by Mr. Scherman is real—and nothing 
suggests it isn’t—there exists a'possibility of the price of gold being 
increased substantially. While a further cheapening of the United 
States dollar by raising the gold price may be undesirable from the 
American point of view, the effect on Canada would be favorable as 
our mines would benefit from the higher price of gold. 


As a safeguard against possible 
further devaluation of the United 
States 4ollar in terms of gold, Mr. 
Scherman suggests a return to a 
convertible currency so that “coin 
clipping” would not be so simple as 
at present when all monetary gold 
is concentrated in the hands of the 


Government. 
e ef iz 


Australia Aids Mines 

Australia has passed an interest- 
ing Gold Mining Encouragement 
Act which seeks to stimulate pro- 
duction of gold from marginal de- 
posits not yet in production as well 
as easing the burden on some mines 
already producing. 

The Act provides for the remis- 
sion of taxation to high-cost produc- 
ers, with no producer whose costs 
exceed £9 Australian per ounce pay- 
ing any tax. This would be equiva- 
lent to an exemption of taxation for 
Canadian producers with costs of 
$32.22 an ounce or over. 

Certain mining men in Canada 
have been recently advocating tax 
action along the Australian line. At 
the “gold” conference recently held 
at Ottawa, the suggestion was ad- 
vanced that marginal mines be al- 
lowed a profit of 50 cents or $1 a 
ton before taxation should be 
charged. This would allow at least 
a partial return of capital where 
operations have not proved as pro- 
fitable as originally anticipated. 

As the situation stands at present, 
some new mines may have to pay a 

' tax under the “Excess” Profits Tax 
even though they operate at,a loss. 
- - & 


To Produce Molybdenum 

When war broke out, prospecting 
for molybdenite, the ore of molyb- 
denum, became quite extensive, as 
this metal is one of the strategic 
war minerals. Quyon Molybdenite 
Co., which holds the old Moss mine 
in Quebec, installed all the equip- 
ment necessary for production, but 
just as things seemed all set for 
commercial production of this metal, 
markets disappeared. The United 
Kingdom contracted for all its 1940 
requirements in the United States 
and-there seemed no outlet for pos- 
sible Canadian production with a 
tariff on in the United States. 

The Quyon people, however, have 
‘been in touch with the Canadian 
steel manufacturers, and it is now 
believed that part of the company’s 
capacity, at least, can be utilized in 


eet ent as 
supplying the domestic market. A 


reduction plant is to be built in the 
near future to convert molybdenite 
concentrates into ferro-molybden- 
um, calcium molybdate and other 
products required by the Canadian 
steel makers. The company’s mill- 
ing unit is already in readiness to 
produce the required concentrates. 
* . = 


Helping the War Effort 

Mining companies have been tak- 
ing a new method of aiding Can- 
ada’s war effort recently. Interna- 
tional Nickel and other companies 
have been pointing out to American 
shareholders that spending United 
States dollars in Canada will give 
needed supplies of foreign exchange 
for prosecuting the war. Assurance 
is also given that no passport is 
needed to‘enter this country, 

One company in its annual report 
discloses nearly 50% of its liquid 
assets have been placed in war 
loans; 400 pairs of blankets have 
been contributed in response to the 
appeal of the Red Cross; employees 
and staff are purchasing war sav- 
ings certificates, and 10% of the 
company’s employees have joined 
the colors. 

A third company, Bralorne Mines, 
has loaned $1 million to the Do- 
minion Government: without inter- 


est. 
* * 7 


Miners and War 

The value of, Canadian mining 
technique in warfare is being recog- 
nized in England, a recent question 
in the Ottawa House brings out. A 
total of 116 recently enlisted miners 
and diamond drillers now overseas 
have been formed into a special 
unit, known as No. 1 Tunnelling 
Company. ; 

The military need for experienced 
miners, however, is quite limited. 
The number of actual miners re- 
quired in all Canadian engineer and 
pioneer units, other than No. 1 
Tunnelling Company, is stated to 
amount to approximately 70, with 
reinforcements estimated at 25 to 30 
a year. 

' Specialized knowledgé of” rock, 
explosive and demolition work 
would be an asset to such units, it 
was stated. Even without further 
recruiting for overseas service it 
appears there will likely be suffi- 
cient miners in the army to supply 
all requirements. 


Week in Oils 


Harness Turner’s Gas 


CALGARY.—Turner Valley's nat- 
ural gas—the product that helped 
win the field fame before discovery 
of crude—is to play an important 
role in Canada’s war against Hit- 
lerism. Between $8 and $9 millions 
is to be spent by the Dominion 
Government to build a plant for the 
conversion of hydrogen from the 
natural gas and nitrogen from the 
air into ammonium nitrates needed 
in the manufacture of explosives. 

The plant, it is learned, is being 
constructed by the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. for the 
Government. It will be operated by 
a new subsidiary of Consolidated, 
the Alberta Nitrogen Co. While 
exact location has not been re- 
vealed, it is understood to be situ- 
ated just southeast of Calgary, not 
far from the Imperial Oil refinery. 
Preliminary survey and construc, 
tion work has already got under 
way. 

o a ~ 


Government Finances 


The huge ammonium nitrates 
plant is one of a group of Govern- 
ment-financed chemical units to be 
constructed in various parts of 
Canada to provide essential ma- 
terials for-the manufacture of muni- 
tions for the Dominion and the Em- 
pire. After the war, it is under- 
stood, the plant can be converted 
for the manufacture of fertilizers 
and other commercial products. 

It is roughly estimated that from 
ten to twelve million cubic feet of 
natural gas per day will be re- 
quired for the nitrates plant. 

Commencement of construction of 
the nitrates plant follows a study 
of Turner Valley natural gas by 
Consolidated Mining engineers and 
chemists. The study confirmed the 
belief that the gas provided an 
easily obtainable, cheap and unlim- 


from the Canadian Western Natural 
Gas Co.’s Turner Valley-Calgary 
ipe line, and this line will doubt- 
be linked up with the plant. 
oe 


31, 1940, Alberta production of 4,- 
434,484 bbls. was recorded, compar- 
ed with 4,131,274 bbls. in the same 
period last year. . 

With Turner Valley oil wells still 
producing steadily at between 26,- 
500 and 27,000 bbls. per day, August 
petroleum production is e 
to equal the July yield of 853,910 
bbls. Production during August, 
1939, was recorded at 767,984 bbls. 


Oil Incomes Progresses 

At the Alberta Oil Incomes No. 2 
well, located three quarters of a 
mile northwest of Turner Valley’s 
present most northerly - producer, 
Home-Millarville No. 2, the Brown 
sandstone marker was confirmed 
during last week end at a depth of 
8,040 ft. On Monday morning drill- 
ing was proceeding below 8,085 ft. 
Assuming that the well will en- 
counter a normal Brown sand sec- 
tion of 100 feet and a normal Fernie 
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Broulan te 


Disbursenient of 3 Cents 
a Share Will be Made on 
September 30 


rent need for carrying operations to 
greater depth, the management feels. 

Milling operations were commenc- 
ed last November and operating 
profits realized since then have 
allowed the company to erect a mill 
costing slightly over $300,000 and 
$0 a ce the present dividend of 


Paymaster Net 
Sets Record 


Production and Profits 
Both Hit New Peaks and 
Ore Reserves Maintained 


The best results in its history were 
enjoyed by Paymaster Consolidated 
Mines in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, the company’s annual re- 
port reveals. Highlights are as 
follows: 


Operating profits at a new peak 
of $463,415 compared with $344,- 
287 the preceding year. 

Net profit after all charges at a 
new high figure of 1.6 cent a 
share as against 1.1 cent a share. 

Production up over 16% from 
the previous year at $1,665,847. 

Ore reserves up about 1,000 tons 
at 708,943 tons averaging 0.228 oz. 
a ton, the same grade as the pre- 
vious year. 


Owing to the regulations of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 
and the increased provision which 
has been necessary for taxes, it has 
been found impossible to declare an- 
‘other interim dividend at present, 
the company states, but it is antici- 
pated one will be paid before the 
end of the calendar year. 


Re-treat Tailings 

During the 1940 fiscal year the 
company placed a new tailings re- 
treatment plant in profitable opera- 
tion. Production of $1,665,847 during 
the year was obtained from treat- 
ment of 203,558 tons of ore and from 
tailings re-treatment. 

During the year, a drive was com- 
pleted west and south from the No. 
5 shaft to the No. 3 shaft and dia- 
mond drilling was carried out. Ore 
is being principally drawn from 
1,225, 1,400 and 1,575-ft. levels of 
this shaft. New stopes are being 
worked down to 2,075 ft. . 

Income and Surplus Account 


Years Ended June 30 
1940 1939 


x 
Bullion production .. 1,665,847 


Add: Other income .. 


Total income 
Less: Diamond Grilling 


& crosscuts 
Sinking, stations & 


section of 175 to 200 ft., the Madi- ye 


son limestone should be reached 
around 8,315 to 8,340 ft., from 4,170 
to 4,195 ft. below sea level. (The 
limestone elevation at Anglo-Cana- 
dian-Phillips No. 1, deepest of the 
north Turner 
wells, was 4,350 ft. below sea level.) 


Home Output Raised _ 

Reflecting the favorable condi- 
tions in the recently proved and 
lightly drained north end of Turner 
Valley, the Conservation Board has 
authorized increases in allowables 
of three producing Home-Millar- 
ville wells, still further increasing 
the margin by which two of these 
wells lead the field of 116 produc- 
ers. Allowable of Home-Millar- 
ville No. 2, the field’s largest pro- 
ducer, has been increased from 1,025 
to 1,225 bbls. Home-Millarville No. 
3, the field’s second largest pro- 
ducer, has been stepped up from 
975 to 1,050 bbls. Home-Millarville 
No. 4 has been increased from 475 
to 490 bbls, giving the well ranking 
as eighth largest in the field. The 
changes in.the Home quotas has 
raised field allowable to 27,118 bbls. 
per day. 


Rig Regal Well 
Rigging is under way at the Regal 


bbls. | Royalties Ltd. No. 1 location on the 


central flank. The well is scheduled 
for spudding in about two weeks. 
a aon a LS.D. 14 24-19- 

5 ross royalties against the 
well total 25%, including 10% 


.jto the Alberta Government, 


10% to Okalta Oils and 5% to 
others. A total of $150,000 to cover 

illi costs has been subscribed 
for 50% preferred net royalties, on 


Net profit 


Surplus for year 
: Profi 


Valley producing | Add 


Less: Prev. deficit ... 
Paid to pres. & vice- 
Deficit forward 


*Loss or deficit. 
excess profits 


354,332 320,110 
= tIncludes estimated 
Share and Dividend Record: 
$0.016 yy 


Paid 0. 02 
Shares Outstanding .. 8,629,090 8,629,090 


Will Use Copper 


For Patriotism 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA—As a patriotic con- 
tribution toward the country’s war 
effort, Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario has agreed to use 
copper in place of aluminum for its 
big new high-tension line from 
Beauharnois to Burlington. 

This change will release some- 
thing like 1,100 tons of aluminum 
for war purposes, The Financial Post 
is informed. 

Use of aluminum as a “conducter” 
for various types of electric power 
equipment is the most important 
single non-war outlet for the metal. 
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To Canadians Great Britain is of im- 
portance in and for i ; to Amer- 
icans it is rather a strategical posi- 
tion, an advanced base from which 
the task of “containing” Europe can 
be much more easily performed than 
from this.side. 
Two “Front Lines” 

If a line be drawn down through 
the American advanced bases in the 
Pacific Ocean, Dutch Harbor, 
Hawaii, and southward, its average 
distance off the American coast will 
be found to be about 2,000 miles, This 
is the outer line of trenches against 
Japan. If a similar distance were 
measured off the Atlantic coast, the 
line would run through Iceland, Ire- 
land, the Azores, Ascension Island 
and Saint Helena. The advanced 
Atlantic outposts of the American 
continent are close to the coasts of 
Europe and of Africa. How valuable 
these advanced posts would be’ in 
containing the foe no service man 
needs telling. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the Joint Board, keep- 
ing in mind these positions and oth- 
ers like them, will immediately de- 
vote itself to'a study of Atlantic 
strategy. 

Let us take a leaf out of the 
enemy’s book: the new study, geo- 
politics, originated by the German 
Haushofer and others, has. already 
paid our foes handsome dividends in 
directing their aim; Norway may be 
cited as a shining example. 

If the Board studies the problems 
of the Atlantic it will inevitably de- 
cide that the most important of ad- 
vanced bases, Great Britain, must be 
maintained at all costs. Fifty old 
destroyers will appear a bagatelle 
indeed for that advantage. 

' Jt will then run its eye down the 
map to the Azores, That group of 
islands is the key to the central areas 
of the Atlantic; either they must be 
controlled by the American contin- 
ent or there mug} be complete assur- 
ance that they cannot fall into enemy 
hands. Farther south lie the means 
by which the potential foe could be 
kept out of South America, the pres- 
ent island bases of Great Britain. 

Less Afraid of Self-help 

Whether the Board can persuade 
Americans to cast their glances so 
far afield is problematical. So far the 
American public has only got as far 
as the inner ring,of defenses and it 
has taken a great deal to get it so 
far. But with concession of bases 
assured to the United States in New- 
foundland, Trinidad, and perhaps 
Bermuda, it may, be that the strategy 
of the Atlantic as a whole will be- 
come somewhat clearer and that 
American opinion will not be so 
afraid of protecting its own interests 
as it has heretofore been. 

What is Canada’s place in all these 
far-flung conceptions? Canada is not 
a great power and cannot perform 
the duties of a great power. Can- 
adian brains, muscles and supplies 
are as good ‘as are to be found, but 
they are limited in quantity. Canada 
therefore must continue to play a 
soméwhat auxiliary role. We have 
no battle fleet to station in the Azores 
or elsewhere, and since the only way 
in which we would be likely to ac- 
quire one would be through the 
British fleet having to retreat across 
the Atlantic, we do not want one, 

Incidentally, it is a mistake to 
think that the British Navy could 
retreat across the Atlantic, if the 
worst came to the worst. Much of it 
would have been shattered. Much 
of it—the multitudes of small craft 
—auxiliaries, depot ships, etc., could 
not be fueled for the Atlantic cross- 
ing. Many ships would be in dry 
dock refitting, and so on. All shore 
establishments would be lost. It 
would only be the ghost of a fleet 
that got across the Atlantic, and 
what there would be of it would 
have to be based on American ports, 
rather than Canadian, because of 
our. lack of facilities. 

Remember Norway »@ 

For us it is our own Atlantic coast 
line that is of first importance and 
it is our duty to devote every’ effort 
to ensuring its inviolability. It is 
good news to learn that we have ad- 
vanced our, responsibilities to in- 
clude Newfoundland, key to the 
whole Atlantic coast. Rumors of 
Nazi plans for ‘the sudden seizure 
of this front door of ours, together 
with Iceland, are going about. They 
are not entirely fantastic. The bold 
rape of Norway under the very eyes 
of the British and French fleets 
warns us that our foes are not lack- 
ing in daring conceptions and the 
audacity to carry them out. 

With respect to the other out- 
works of the Atlantic arc, from Ber- 
muda down through the West Indies 
to Trinidad, it is to be hoped that 
the Canadian Prime Minister will 
not continue to hold the narrow 
view of our affairs that was em; 
bodied in his words as reported the 
other day to the effect that the West 
Indian islands, as Crown Colonies, 


jare Great Britain’s affair. Legally 


the basis of $3,000 per 1%. Each | used 


1% is preferred to the extent of 


they may be, but actually they con- 


libie 


should have to leok to the Ameri- 
cans. 

It would only be common. sense 
not to attempt to duplicate their 
production facilities: for example, 
would we be justified in building 
all forms of artillery in this coun- 
try if we could have access on sure 
and equitable terms. to American 
productive capacity? For a large 
range of material the equipment of 
our army and air force should be 
after American models, not British. 
, It may be necessary to have a 
‘double standard in our defense: 
British-type eqquipment for forces 
serving in England; American type 
for those at home, or near by. 

May Have Full Assimilation 

A better solution still, though one 
possible only in a long future, would 
be assimilation of British and 
American material. It must be em- 
phatically stated that at the moment 
we are not justified in using equip- 
ment for our own defense that has 
to be procured in England. Consider 
what happened not long ago to our. 
supply of airplanes. Everything 
should go the other way. 

For the present our navy will 
have to stay as it is, because we 
cannot as yet build large fighting 
ships in Canada. That problem may 
solve itself; we have only a few 
destroyers and if some of them are 
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NG URQUHART & co, 


STOCK BROKERS 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


15 King Street West 


Toronto, Ont, 


ADel. 6028 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Mining 
Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying Gojq 
Mines and in new gold mining properties under presen 
_ active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER 


& COMPANY 


Established 1886 © Members The Toronto Stock Exchang 


Osler Bldg., 11 Jordan St. 


Phone ADelaide 24%) 


A Few Bits of Nazi Tripe 


From Europe’s 
PM, the new daily newspaper of 


New York gives a daily report of 
what's being said on the world’s air 


. | waves. Here are a few exerpts from 


vironment will involve observation 
posts on lonely Arctic islands, air- 
bases on the rocky coasts of Labra- 
dor and elsewhere, naval patrols 
and defenses in Hudson’s Straits. 

In some of these tasks the Ameri- 
cang will assist us, especially in pro- 
viding material, but most we shall 
have to perform alone. They. are 
our responsibility and our privilege. 
Only by showing our neighbors that 
we have ‘the insight into the prob- 
lems and the will to master them, 
can we preserve our national self- 
respect and perhaps our national 
existence? 

For make ho mistake about it: as- 
sociation with even a friendly giant 
12 times your size cannot avoid 
bringing its problems, no matter how 
much mutual goodwill there be. Re- 
member, too, that little men some- 
times possess a concentrated energy 
which enables them to dominate the 
situation. 

Continental defense, worked out 
to its logical limits, would—or dare 
I say, will—bring the United States 
so directly into the centre of the 
Anglo-Saxon and associated worlds 
that they would soon be gravitating 
about the republic. If it still has 
these manly qualities it formerly 
possessed and can rise to the great- 
ness of its task, a new future will 
open for mankind. 

For Canada the problem of prob- 
lems would be solved and her na- 
t’onal soul cease to be torn between 
her two parent peoples. 


World Voice For Canada 


(Continued from page 9) 
ture for tourist advertising, trade 
promotion, trade commissioners, etc. 

Some current broadcasting costs 
would be materially reduced with 
short-wave facilities. The current 
series of talks, “Let’s Face the Facts,” 
is carried in Great Britain at enor- 
mous cost’ to Canada since the At- 
lantic crossing can be made only by 
the tremendously expensive beam 
wireless. Few Canadian programmes 
reach other parts of the world be- 
cause of lack of short-wave facilities 
and the high cost of alternative 
transmission. 

How good would a 50,000-watt 
short-wave station be? What could 
it do? 

It would be heard around the 
world, according to radio experts. 
There are four separate factors 
which determine how well your 
radio brings in Lord Haw-Haw, for 
instance—the time of day, the season 
of the year, the weather and your 
relation geographically to the broad- 
casting station. The first three fac- 
tors are understandable, The fourth, 


two races and two religions, which 
has done better than most other 
parts of the world in preventing 
persecution of one group at the 
hands of the other; in creating a 
nation with a glorious heritage and 
momentum for the future. 

That’s a story that hardly any 
other country can tell these days; a 
story whose recurrent insinuation 
would of necessity have a cleansing 
effect on the diseased minds of 


Heirs of “Old France” 

One job in particular Canada has: 
the French population of the Do- 
minion, heirs to the language and 
culture of the “old France” of its 
greatest days two centuries ago, is 
now left almost alone to carry on 
the bright torch of French culture. 

Madame Genevieve Tabouis, the 
famous Frenchwoman and journal- 
ist, friend of kings and presidents, 
now a refugee in this continent, has 
said: There is now no difference be- 
tween occupied and unoccupied 
France. Both are being rapidly 
Nazified. As suppression of news 


one of the more esoteric problems} made the plotting of a small knot 


of broadcasting, involves those baf- 
fling and disconcerting problems of 
terrain, geology, etc., which result in 
certain communities finding it dif- 
ficult or impossible to hear even the 
most\powerful of near-by radio sta- 
tions. 

Short-wave emissions are beamed 
—ie, fired in one direction depend- 
ing on the area for which they are 
intended. 

Given these variables, which, like 
the dew from heaven falling on the 
just and unjust, affect both Nazi and 
anti-Nazi stations, Canada’s propos- 
ed transmitter would girdle the 
world with Canadian news and 
views with as much or more effi- 
ciency as Daventry or other Euro- 
pean stations. 

Arms for the Idea-Front 

Immediate desirability of these 
facilities is evident from the limited 
and precarious situation of the Bri- 
tish stations, from the importance 
at this time of action on the “idea- 
front”; from the obvious weakness 
of deserting one whole battlefield 
to the enemy and permitting him to 
fill the air with lies unanswered. 


abroad, as any Canadian traveller 
well knows, He is taken 
American or an Eng- 


of high French officials possible and 
brought the downfall of France, so, 
Madame asserts confidently, as soon 
as the French people learn what 
has really happened to them, these 
old masters of revolution will throw 
off the Nazi yoke and bring back 
freedom. 5 

Short-wave radio is the only way 
Frenchmen will find out the truth 
of their nation’s fate. Who better is 
there to tell them than spokesmen 
of “New France.” 

No Longer Problem 

In’ pasts ‘months and years, offi- 
cialdom has hemmed and hawed 
about a short-wave station on the 
argument that “the Americans won't 
like it... It will be interpreted as 
out and out propaganda.” 

In the early months of the war 
the English visitor to America was, 
it is true, widely suspected of hav- 
ing sinister intent and seductive 
powers for dragging America into 
the war. Then the matter was one 
of some delicacy. This, despite the 
fact, of course, that there is hardly 
a single Canadian home not nightly 
seduced—in the expert manner— 


Today, America stands plain 
spoken in her conviction that the 
cause is mutual; that, together, 


their reports of recent days. 

Today Canada has no means what- 
ever for countering these men- 
dacities and Britain’s means are very 


Mmited. 

“The English have already lost 
the war and we are glad of this hour 
of revenge to see fall those men who 
intended to destroy us.” 

“All foreign correspondents are 
held in London so as not.to see the 
terrible destruction of our fighters.” 

“England is feeling that her last 
hour has come. Hush, hush, you poor 


Englishmen. 

“T should like to see organized in 
the United States,” said an ex-US. 
citizen”—Now on Dr. Goebbel’s staff 
—a club whose purpose it would be 
to promote a better und i 
between the U.S. and Germany. It 
might adopt for ‘its slogan: “Don’t 
scold your best after-the-war 
customer.” 

Listeners to the Berlin short wave 


enormous amount of advertising in 
other countries of the world, help- 
ing to sell our goods, helping to 
foster mutually profitable trade. It 
is widely regarded an excellent 
guess that no matter what the out- 
come of this war, Canada’s trade 
problems are going to be greater 
than ever, for some years to come. 

The tourist trade is, of course, of 
the greatest importance, especially 
in wartime when U.S. dollar ex: 
change is so vital. ; 

Keeping Canada—its affairs, its 
celebrations, its attractions and its 
people—in the loudspeakers of the 
world is now a proved successful 
form of promotion, whether it be 
national, commercial or individual. 

Time-zone Helps 

South America, many of whose 
republics seem fearfully flirtatious 
with Nazis, is definitely one of the 
new problems Canada has embraced 
with her new pact with United 
States for defense; a problem none 
the less great because nothing was 
publicly said about it. 

Both there and in United States 
the Camadian short wave would 
have a definite advantage, because 
of the difference in time zones. 
European and Nazi short-wave 
broadcasts reaching this country in 
the evening nearly all have to be 
specially performed for the overseas 
audiences because good listening 
hours here are the small morning 
hours over there. 

Canadian short wave would have 
no such difficulty, so far as the two 
American continents ere concerned 
and would have the edditional ad- 
vantage of having fewer competi- 
tive stations on the air during the 
most important broadcasting hours. 

‘ Better for Canadas 

Of course, not all the advantages 
of a short-wave station would be in 
the foreign field. Such a service 
would add materially to the cover- 
age now given within Canada. 

Save for a small area around 
the transmitter, ‘programmes being 
broadcast to Europe, far instance, 
would be heard throughout eastern 
Canada and the Maritimes, thus 
supplementing present service and 
offering greater variety. Pro- 
grammes being beamed to Australia 
following the shortest (Great Circle) 
route, would be heard throughout 
western Canada. 

Taking full advantage of the dif- 
ference in time zones, the service 
could be efficiently divided between 
domestic and foreign, doing a big 

jjob abroad, providing for some 
homes in Canada better reception, 
for many greater variety. 


MACASSA DIVIDEND 
A dividend of 8 cents a share has 
been declared by Macassa Mines pay- 
able Sept. 16, 1940 to shareholders of 
record Aug. 31; ex-dividend date is 
Aug. 29. Similar dividends were paid 


Air Waves 


a few nights ago learned that 

are in a phase of acute hysteria 
“caused by the devilish British prop. 
aganda which has succeeded in Make 
ing America believe it is endangered 
by the peaceful aims of Germany? 

A few nights later Axis short-wave 
beams redoubled powerfy! Prop. 
aganda appeals to South America, 
the most dramatic being a Rom 
broadcast urging the thousands of 
Italians living in Brazil to form , 
fifth column for collaboration with 
the Fatherland. 

Another night: Berlin concep. 
trated all short-wave efforts o, 
“strict American neutrality and 
aid to England.” Some of the argy. 
ments were: “The British fleet is g 
constant threat to American ship 
ping in the Americas . . . Germany, 
after she has won the war, will tum 
to the US. for war materials. That's 
business .. . Why should Germany 
want to attack America . .. The only 
ill-feeling is on the American side 
of the fence.” 

To this sort of thing Canada now 
ean only remain silent. 


Long Distance 
Stock Pushing 


Stock Salesmen in To 
ronto Said Telephoning 
As Far As Vancouver 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER—The old “long 
distance sales” stunt has broken out 
under a slightly different guise dur- 
ing the past few weeks in Vancouver, 
according to W. L. Templeton, man- 
ager of Vancouver Better Busines 
Bureau. 

On two occasions during the past 
week high pressure stock salesmen 
in Toronto have telephoned to pet- 
sons in British Columbia advising 
them to buy certain unlisted stocks, 
reports Mr. Templeton. 

Advise Switching 


“The, plan is the old ‘sell and 


switch,’ ” says Mr. Templeton. “Per | 


haps a year in advance, these bro 
kers sent out offers of ‘free’ informa- 
tion on security holdings to 8 
selected list of prospective clients in 
British Columbia. These persons 
acted on their suggestion and e- 
quired about certain stocks which 
they own. 
“The reply the person gets in 
turn is couclied in. conservative 
terms, and the holder is assured that 
his securities are good—for the pre 
ent. In this way the salesmen ae 
able to list their correspondents # 
customers and they know what thet 
holdings are—important inform 
tion for future operations. 
Use Prominent Names 


“When they eventually telephon 
if they meet sales resistance, 
advise selling the stock their ‘ti 
tomer’ holds and placing the funds 
in the unlisted stocks they recom 
mend. They also often use the name 
of very ‘highly placed citizens wh 
they say, have been purchasefs. 
large blocks of stocks in the ming 
company now recommended.” 


Pantepec Oil Reports 
Higher Production 


Production of the two El Rol 
Venezuela, wells of Pantepec ol 
Co. has shown considerable increas® 
in recent months, according © ™ 
F. Buckley, president. ; 

Output of 30,160 barrels for Mi 
was increased to 94,535 bbls. in Just 
and 87,488 bbls. in July. From Aub 
1 to 12, production was 33,950 bbl 
an average of 2,830 bbls. a day. 

The El Roble No. 3 well was sod 
ing below 5,590 ft. on Aug. 12 . 
the No. 4 well was expected to 
spudded in shortly. The latter ¥ 
will be the 20th well put down under 
the Pantepec-Standard Oil dr 
agreement. 

Since the gravity of the crude . 
from the two producing El _on 
wells is about 43 degrees, produt 
has not been restricted as at the m* 
jority of other Venezuelan we 
whose crude is stated to averas® 


on Mar. and June 15 of this year. low 22 degrees gravity. > 
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orcupine Stretec 


Broulan, Hoyle and 


Bonetal Add to Gold 


Riches 


By GORDON M. GRANT 
staff Writer, The Financial Post 
Expansion of mining operations in 
e northeastern part of the Porcu- 
e area has been one of the out- 
ng developments in Canadian 
ning this year. 

companies, Broulan Porcu- 

Twines an Hoyle Gold Mines, 
made decisions to erect mills 
ent drill intersections at 
the property of Bonetal Mines sug- 
gest that 8 third new mine may soon 
pe in the making there. 

Northeast Porcupine’s growth has 
chiefly connected wtih newer 
rties, for the two senior pro- 

seers, Hallnor Mines and Pamour 
porcupine Mines, have shown little 
recent inclination to step up the scale 
of their operations. With ore de- 
, ition now being found over a 
wide area, however, it is possible 
that the older properties will broad- 
en out into wider exploration. 

Development of a number of new 

roperties in northeast Porcupine 

brings fruition of a search which re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus when 
pamour Porcupine was first devel- 
oped. Work at that time resulted in 
the bringing into production of Hall- 
nor Mines. Now the full potentiali- 
properties in the area 


f other 
oy being more fully realized. 


Hoyle Builds Mill 


Hoyle Gold Mines is the most re- 
eent company to decide to build a 
mill. Its unit will have a capacity 
of 400 to 500 tons per day. Finances 
for this are being provided by $200,- 
900 raised from sale of shares and a 
bank loan of $175,000. Some months 
ago ore reserves were estimated at 
13 million tons averaging 0.124 oz. 

old per ton. This tonnage was all 
calculated for above the 600-ft. level 
while work is now proceeding down 
to 1,800 ft. depth. 

Since the decision to put up a mill, 
Hoyle’s mining efforts have been 
concentrated on preparing to deliver 
ore to the mill. This work is stated 
to have so far confirmed values and 
widths obtained in diamond drilling 
when ore was being outlined. 

While only a limited amount of ore 
has been exposed so far at the 1,800- 
ft. horizon at the Hoyle mine, ex- 
ploration has been confined to the 
section west of the shaft and not in 
the area to the east where the down- 
ward extension of the 600-ft. level 
ore would be expected. 

Since ore dimensions are great, a 
substantial margin of operating 
profit is anticipated through low 
mining costs. 

Broulan Readies Mill 


Since last November, Broulan 
Porcupine Mines has been shipping 
ore to the leased mill of Mace Gold 
Mines at 300 tons daily. In order 
to secure the economies offered by 
operation of a new mill and elimin- 
ation of shipping costs, the manage- 
ment earlier this year decided to 
erect the company’s own mill. It is 
now expected that this mill will turn 
over about Oct. 1, delays in delivery 
of equipment holding up milling at 
an earlier date. 

Possibility of operating both the 
leased Mace and the company mill is 
now being considered. The com- 
pany’s new mill will have a capacity 
of 300 tons daily and may possibly 
treat 350 to 375 tons daily. If opera- 
tion of both is found feasible, a total 
of 650 tons of ore daily may be 
treated. Some additional equipment, 
including a new hoist, would be 
needed to handle the larger tonnage. 

Development has yielded very sat- 
isfactory ore results in 1940 whi¢h 
lead officials to believe that the mine 
could handle a tonnage of 650 tons 
daily for a considerable period. In 
the first quarter of this year, ore re- 
serves were increased 80,000 tons to 
543,000 tons of 0.254-0z. grade. Since 
then work is said to have indicated 
the possibility of opening up a large 
tonnage of ore in an area to the 
south. 

Financing of mill construction has 
been entirely taken care of by profits 
realized from milling operations. 


Bonetal Cuts Ore 


A new study of previous results 
at Bonetal Mines and a study of 
results obtained at the adjoining 
Property of Hallnor Mines resulted 
in a new programme of exploration 
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Bringing up the ore helps Canada’s war effort. 


being started by Bonetal a short 
while ago. 

Results of the diamond drilling 
have been impressive and suggest 
that one or more new ore bodies 
may be outlined. However, the mak- 
agement wants toacarry out 10,000 
to 12,000 ft. more diamond drilling 
before making plans for going un- 
derground. The new ore is north of 
where considerable diamond drill- 
ing and underground work were 
carried out some time ago when the 
property was under option to Nor- 
anda Mines. 

Diamond drilling is now going 
ahead with two drills. Present work 
has been carried out in a section 
extending up to 500 ft. from the 
Hallnor boundary, and, the com- 
pany has approximately 2,300 ft. 
more property to the west 


to be tested. Hole No. 21, at the/ P 


west end of the new drillirg, return- 
ed two ore intersections, one of 0,68 
oz. over 9.8 ft. of core and a second 
of 0.30 oz. ovér 6.5 ft. The next hole, 
100 ft. to the east, returned 7 ft. of 
coré rurining 1.04°0z. Values were 
also returned -in “the~ holes~father 
east. Present attention, however, is 
focused on drilling to the west, as 
values so far have improved in that 
direction. 

The new Bonetal ore is north of 
the main Hallnor ore zone. With 
Bonetal’s success, Hallnor on one 
side and others to the west may at- 
tempt to pick up extensions or repeti- 
tions of the Bonetal values. 


Different Types of Ore 


Although values are often low in 
this section of the Porcupine camp, 
characteristics of the ore sometjmes 
lend themselves to the sort ut 
of waste material to give more 
profitable mill heads. 

At Broulan Porcupine Mines what 
is known as a “split belt” is being 
used-for the sorting of waste rock. 
Results have been so satisfactory the 
same method will be used at Hoyle 
Gold Mines. 

Hoyle has the option of mining a 
very large tonnage of lower-grade 
ore or a smaller tonnage of medium- 
grade ore. Although only actual prac- 
tice will determine the exact method 
of operation and the quantity of ma- 
terial that can be sorted as waste, it 
appears at the moment that a large 
mass of lower-grade material will be 
mined with the waste sorted out. Of 
course, if sorting is not as satisfac- 


Royalty Dealers 


Hear Minister 


Alberta Minister of 
Mines States Oil De- 
velopment To Be En- 


couraged 
From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER. — Addressing the 
B. C. Royalty Dealers Association in 
convention here, Hon. N. E. Tanner, 
Alberta’s Minister of Mines and Re- 
sources, reassured the oil industry 
that, so far as his government was 
concerned, every encouragement 
would be offered wildcatters and 
rospectors. 
“No commodity is more important 
than oil, especially in wartime, and 
the Alberta Government is conscious 
of the industry's value,” said Mr. 
Tanner. 

Urges Simpler Market 

Simplification of trading in oil 
royalties in order that a free, open 
and unrestricted market may con- 
tinue, was urged by E. K. deBeck, 
British Columbia's superintendent 
of brokers, who also warned against 
misrepresentation by salesmen. 

“In the evolution of the royalty as 
a security, you should endeavor to 
simplify and make easy the trading 
in royalties. So long as the capital- 
istic system prevails, the economic 
law of supply and demand governs 
prices as inevitably as any law of 
nature.” 


tory as anticipated, selective mining 
may be used with a consequent 
higher average grade but a some- 
what smaller tonnage. 

Both Broulan Porcupine and Hoyle 
are fortunate in having ore that lends 
itself to sorting. This is because the 
ore can be readily distinguished 
from the waste rock as it passes over 
the picking belt. 

Pamour may secure some of the 
Broulan type ore in its present ex- 
ploration toward the Broulan prop- 
erty. If this happens, it might be 
yet another to benefit from sorting. 
However, considerable time must 
elapse before Pamour’s underground 
exploration will reach the Broulan 
vicinity. 


Mining Concentrates 


Brock Gold Mines has commenced 
shaft sinking on its property in the 
eastern section, Kirkland Lake area, 
sdioining Upper Canada Mines. 
, mond drilling carried out gave 
ens of ore, it is stated. The| 
ner » now down 40 ft., will be car- 
me to an objective of 650 ft. with 
revels established, according to 


ae Gold Mines will soon be 
wens ore to the mill of Hedley 
ent Gold Mines at the rate of 
B re daily, according to Wendell 
an ‘ris, president of the latter 

apany, 
s * * 
; DeGantis Porcupine Mines reports 
recon, nigher tonnage and total 
Very for July as follows: 

1949: Tons Tons Recov. Total 
: milled daily perton recov. 
sts 27983 
5.82 26,638 


155 
4,573 152 
a . . 
ant Malartie Mines continued its 
an 107.5 ft. to 1,601.7 ft, during 
Sept ae completion expected 
Pr hp J. P. Norrie, vice-president, 
ao ‘n the July progress report. 
eee the month, broken ore re- 
to 44s on increased 163,292 tons 
nth '¢ 2 tons, A drill hole put out 
cut 93 - the third level east drift 
While t. of ore running $8.19 a ton 
fourth hole to the south from the 
$395 b ievel west drift cut 20.6 ft. of 
both ©. These intersections were 
* in unexplored territory. 
7“ 


. Consolidated has cut in 
oe tne h.p. addition to its power 
aa The new unit will provide 
if ne Power to operate a smelter 
with company decides to proceed 
ower nsttuction of such a. unit. 
pl ‘8 taken 2% miles by trans- 
‘on line to Allenby where the 
‘ator is located, and another 


Granby 


8 miles to the mine at Copper Moun- 
tain. , 
. & o 

Goldbank Mines will carry out a 
programme of diamond drilling to 
explore vein showings at from 800 
to 1,600 ft. depth, according to B. 
Allen, president. Two adjoining 
claims were acquired recently, 
bringing the company’s holdings in 
the Kirkland Lake area to 415 
acres, 

& . 

Gold Eagle Gold Mines ex- 
perienced an operating loss of $3,905 
before depreciation, taxes and pre- 
development charges in the three 
months ended July 31, 1940, the com- 
pany’s quarterly report reveals. Dur- 
ing May and June, mill feed came 
principally from lower grade stopes 
of the mine due to “technical diffi- 
culties” in the high grade stopes of 
the second and third levels. Diffi- 
culties were corrected the latter 
part of June, however, and a profit 
was shown in July. Development is 
now being pushed on the 850 and 
1,000-ft. levels. Production the July 
quarter was $90,020 from 11,391 tons, 
an average of $7.34 a ton. 

* . ” 


Highland Surprise Mining Co., 
operating in the Slocan district of 
British Columbia, now has its mill 
in. operation, R, W, Kennedy, presi- 
dent, reports. The first stope opened 
on the No, 3 level has proven about 
30 ft. wide it is stated, with sufficient 
ore’ broken for a month’s operation. 
The mill will operate at aboyt 75 
pected goa 

urpr. te- 
water ore being carried. from 
mine to mill by tramway and truck. 


level on the way to its-objective at 
1,650-ft, A series of five new levels 


a 4 
bo Soa that, a 


is to be opened up. Structure so far 
encountered is stated the same as on 


upper levels. R s 


Malartic Gold Fields completed its 
shaft to 679 ft. in July and loading 
pockets are to be established at this 
point. Underground drilling from 
the fourth level showed the westerly 
continuation of the “A” ore body 
with intersections over a length of 
300 ft. as follows: 20.5 ft. averaging 
0.26 oz.; 11 ft. running 0.21 oz., and 
10 ft. averaging 0.52 oz. Crosscutting 
south at the second level to the east 
intersected 8.7 ft. of 0.36 oz. ore in 
“F” ore body. Production for the 
month was $107,270 from 12,719 tons 
of ore: milled. This compared with 
$122,102 from 12,711 tons of ore mill- 
ed the preceding month, 

= 7 


Preston East Dome Mines has d 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 5 cents a share payable Oct. 15 to 
shareholders of record Sept. 30, This 
ig the third quarterly dividend to be 


paid. 
. 7 ” 


Pickle Crow Gold Mines has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 10 cents a share payable Sept. 30, 
1940, to shareholders of record 
Sept. 16. 

a7 


Slave Lake Gold Mines advises 
the Toronto Stock Exchange that the 
option held by Bartlett, Cayley & 
Co. Lid. of Toronto, to purchase 
$85,000 par value of 6% first mort- 
gage bonds has not been exercised 


@| and an extension is probable. 


Wood Cadillse Mines output was 
slightly lower in July as reported 


below: 
Tons Tons Recov. Total 
milled daily per Son recov, 


j July eeeeee 6,182 196 6.74 aia 
FUNE coveeee OSTE 219 6,87 518 


there is not a drill available for this 
flat drilling at the moment. This 
type of exploration has yielded con- 
siderable ore in the North Austin 
zone. 

Plans are now laid out for ex- 
ploration of the McVeigh body in- 
dicated in drillirig. It is believed that 
the strike of the tuff from the Austin 
to the South Austin zone carries it 
closer to the McVeigh which would 
facilitate underground exploration. 


The 350-ft. level drive carries 
work much closer to the centre of 
the property than previously. Just 
beyond the indicated South Austin 
zone there is said to be a granite 
occurrence and certain favorable 
surface geology. It is likely that this 
area will be tested in the not distant 
future. ' 


Mining Enquiries 


Hard Rock 
Can you tell me what the earn- 
ing potentialities of Hard Rock 
sae Mines are .at the present 
e 


From production reported so far 
this year, it appears that profits of 
Hard Rock Gold Mines are runni 
considerably above the level of 7.8 
cents a share reported for the last 
fiscal year. Output is currently 
around $290,000 quarterly compared 
with a quarterly average of about 
$225,000 in the fiscal year ended 
Feb. 28, 1940.+ 

If all the extra production realized 
this ‘year were profit, the earnings 
rate would’ be approximately 
doubled. However, this is not likely 
since the company is mining on a 
larger scale and a new roaster is in 
operation. : 

Apparently the compariy does not 
plan to pay dividends at a fixed rate. 
An initial dividend of 4 cents a share 
on Dec. 30, 1939, was followed by a 
second dividend of 5 cents a share 
on June 29, 1940. Ore reserves are 
sufficient Aor around six years and 
possibilities of extending present 
ore showings appear to be favorable, 


Jellicoe Mines 
What is going to happen at 
Jellico Mines? 


Jellico Mines (1939) Ltd. is per- 
manently discontinuing operatidns 
on its property in the Little Long 
Lac area. §. G. Tobin, president, 
stated in a recent letter to share- 
holders that underground develop- 
ment had been disappointing. No 
additional ore of economic grade was 
located. The directors have been 
forced to the conclusion that, so far 
as can now be seen, they have ex- 
hausted the chance of developing a 
profitable mine. 

Some additional cash remains to 
be received from a portion of the 
ore which has not yet been milled, 
it has been stated, and also from the 
sale of plant and equipment which is 
now proceeding. When these returns 
have been received, a balance sheet 
is to be submitted to the share- 
holders. 


Dome Mines 


Does the decision of Dome Mines 
to pay dividends in Canadian 
funds denote any weakness in the 
company’s position? 


To those who have followed the 
affairs of Dome Mines, the decision 
to pay dividends in Canadian funds 
does not come as a surprise. For sev- 
eral years earnings have been around 
$2 a share, the amount that was 
being paid out in dividends in United 
State funds. The outbreak of war 
made American dollars more expen- 
sive to secure and payment of divi- 
dends began to take nearly half a 
million dollars more than in peace- 
time. Earnings were not less; divi- 
dends just took more. 

Commencement of eee Sy 


strengthening of the company’s earn- 
ing position. Ore reserves at Dome 
and Sigma are substantial, and both 
the company and its subsidiary 
should be in a good position to cope 
with any rise in costs. The danger 
of rising costs is now much greater 
than before the collapse of France, 
but the rise to date has not been so 


great. 


Bala Manganese 
What do you think of the possi- 


bilities of Bala Manganese and the. 


manganese situation? 


The success of Bala Manganese 
Mines Ltd. appears to depend chiefly 
on the proving up of a supply of ore; 
this has not yet been done. 

During 1939 Canada imported 
around 60 million pounds of man- 


from 

short tons valued at $3,688, mostly 

from mines in New Brunswick. 
Bulk of the manganese consumed 

in this country is used in the manu- 

facture of iron and steel. This 

of industry has heen operating at @ 


Ss 10 
petit 
re 


high level for some time, and if this 
situation continues the demand for 
manganese is likely to be propor- 
tionately great. Similar conditions 
exist in the United States. This and 
other factors have brought about a 
substantial increase in the prices 
quoted for manganese ore in that 
country. For example, Brazilian ore 


Ng | of a certain grade, quoted at 27c. per 


long ton units at Aug. 31, 1939, had 
increased to 47c. in May, 1940, ac- 
cording to figures quoted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada,.Ltd., 
in its annual report last h 
stated that a process for production 
of manganese has been practically 
completed by its Research Depart- 
ment. While the significance of this 
statement is difficult to appraise at 
the present time, the development of 
this process may have an important 
bearing on the future production of 
manganese in this country. 


Adanac — McWilliams 


Can you provide me with some 
information about Adanac-Quebec 
and McWilliams-Beardmore? 


Adanac-Quebec Mines Limited 
holds 30 claims in Rouyn township, 
Quebec. A shaft has been sunk to 
500 ft, and lateral work done at 
depth of 125 and 250 ft. While the 
company has not carried out any 
development for some time, we are 
informed that efforts are being made 
to have the property geologized and 
surface showing samples. Under 
more favorable conditions, it is 
hoped that finances may be obtained 
which will permit further work on 
the property. 

Authorized capitalization consists 
of 2,500,000 shares, $1 par, of which 
at last report there were 1,677,814 
outstanding. 

McWilliams - Beardmore Mines 
Ltd. own 715 acres adjoining the 
property of Northern Empire Mines 
to the south. A report recently re- 
ceived from the company shows no 
activity in the past year. This com- 
pany also is apparently awaiting an 
opportunity to obtain funds before 
proceeding. : 

Authorized capitalization consists 
of 3,000,000 shares, no par value, of 
which 50% are outstanding. 


Molybdenite 
I have a substantial body of 
molybdenite. How would I go 
about bringing it to the attention 
of the government or other inter- 
ested parties? : 
We have received your enquiry 
regarding the steps to be taken in 
connection with a deposit of molyb- 
denite ore. If you have not already 
done so, we would suggest that you 
take immediate steps to ensure that 
the mineral rights of the property 
on which the deposit is located are 
properly registered. Information re- 
garding may be obtained from the 
British Columbia. Department of 
Mines at Victoria, B.C. It would not 
be advisable to take any steps to- 
ward developing the property until 
you are sure that your rights are 
protected. 
Information regarding possibili- 
ties for marketing of molybdenite 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Mines at Ottawa. 


Sullitan Consolidated 

What is the present outlook for 
Sullivan Consolidated Mines? Are 
dividends likely to be greater this 
year than last? 


rating profits of Sullivan Con- 
soltuated Mines showed a slight in- 
crease in the first half of 1940 over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Net earnings are likely as high as 
last year when 10 cents a share was 
earned. Officials seem satisfied with 
the present level of output and a 
further step-up in capacity is not 
being considered just now. 

Last year 7 cents a share was paid 
in dividends and 6 cents has been 
paid so far this year. In view of 
the present indicated level of earn- 
ings, dividend distributions this year 
will likely compare favorably with 
last. The company is ina strong 
financial position. Development is 
well in hand and the company is not 
faced with any heavy capital expen- 
ditures., fe +i PEs PR ay 


“Meets All Capital Ex- 


penditures Save $105,- 


ae scale until the end of 


Sheep Creek Sees Hope 
For Larger Ore Supply 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—Two and a half 
years’ ore supply has been blocked 
out at Sheep Creek Gold Mines and 
this may be augmented soon, H. E. 
Doelle, managing director, informed 
shareholders at their annual meeting 
here. The mine has been holding its 
own in finding new ore, said Mr. 
Doelle. 

Ore Hill development has not been 
conclusive’ yet, but results at the 
company’s Tyee property in the 
Mount Sicker district of Vancouver 
Island will soon be known. 

President Rolf Bruhn told share, 
holders that he felt all mining com- 
panies adequately financed should 
continue the seach for new proper- 
ties, and that Sheep Creek was com- 
mitted |to such a policy. 


New Well Will Benefit 
Union Gas Indirectly 


Reports state that « natural gas 
well, with estimated daily output of 
16 million cubic -feet, has been 
brought in on the Blake-Miller farm, 
Malahide Township, 25 miles south- 
east of London, Ont. This has no 
direct bearing on Union Gas Co. of 
Chatham, which has large holdings 
in the Malahide field, but it suggests 
the field holds further promise for 
the company. 

Union Gas is spending $150,000 
during the current fiscal year, end- 
ing March 31, next, on a transmis- 
sion, line from its Malahide wells 
northwest to London. The company 
expended $236,613 during the 1939- 
40 fiscal year in starting the work, 
which includes 23% miles of 10-inch 
line. It also involves construction of 
field - gathering lines, purification 
plant and regulator station. 

Of 36 producing wells brought in 
by the company during the 1939-40 
fiscal year, 27 were in the new Mal- 
ahide field. This production will 
augment the supplies from the 
Dawn Field, which -has been serving 
London in the past. 


study the concession, but it is ex- 
pected that this preliminary work 
will be completed well in advance 
of the period provided. In the sum- 
mer of 1937, an exploration conces- 
sion of 500,000 acres of Ecuador 
lands was secured on the west coast 
but this proved unpromising. 

Present survey party includes 10 
engineers, six geological parties and 
four geophysical parties, the latter 
comprising three gravity meter and 
one magnatometer crews. Light 
trucks are used for transporting 
equipment during the dry weather, 
with launches and outboard motors 
used on the rivers. 

On narrow trails, burrows are 
used for packing supplies. The map- 
ping and study parties are in the 
field for five to six months at a time, 
leaving the field in the rainy season 
to study and prepare the data col- 
lected. Short wave radio is used to 
keep field parties in touch with 
headquarters. 

Conditions Difficult 

Transportation, climatic and other 
difficulties have to be met but In- 
ternational Petroleum’s experience 
in the neighboring countries. of 
Colombia and Peru is of great assist- 


ance. 
Only oil fields so far discovered in 
Ecuador are on the Santa Elena 


——_ 
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Peninsular, in a semi-desert area, 
west of Guayaquil. These fields are 
largely controlled by English com- 
panies but the output is small. 

In the early ‘20's, International 
Petroleum Co. drilled several wells 
on or near the Santa Elena Penin- 
sula and two wells near the area of 
the concession acquired in 1937 but 
did not succeed in developing com- 
mercial production. 
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Canada Ma 


This man has survived 132 air raids. Here 
he tells how he helped organize communities 


to meet these hazards. 


He thinks Canada will 


never have to use the advice he gives, but here — 
it is for those who like to weigh possibilities. 


A few weeks after the Jap-China 
war broke out in 1987, Dr. Robert 
McClure was at the front line or-. 
ganizing hospital and medical aid 
for the combatants. As the son of 
a missionary “Bob” McClure had 
spent. most of his life in China. 
One of his unique contributions 
had been the organizing of 
“branch” clinics—a sort of rural 
medical system which became the 
basis for a wartime medical net- 
work which was responsible for 
saving thousands of lives, _ 

Until he was injured in a truck 
accident the end of last year he 
served as medical field director 
for the International Red Cross, 
first in Northern China and later 
in West (free) China. He lived 
and worked through 132 air raids, 
gained valuable first-hand experi- 
ence as to the effect of war on 
non-combatants. 

Dr. McClure is now doing spe- 
cial work in Canada and the 
United States for his peacetime 
employer—the Missionary Board 
of the United Church of Canada. 
He graduated in Medicine at To- 
ronto, took post-graduate work at 
Chicago, returning to China as 
ee missionary in 1924. 
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By DR. ROBERT McCLURE 


It was a nice sunny, warm day in 
May, 1938. Just as we sat down to 
lunch we heard the hum of airplanes 
overhead. My host and hostess did 
not seem in the least disturbed. But 
the sound put me off my food at 
once. They said they could not pos- 
sibly be enemy planes for while we 
were in North China and the enemy 
were coming slowly toward us yet 
they were several hundred miles 
away. They had other reasons why 
their city would not be visited by 
enemy planes. For one thing they 
told me there were no military ob- 
jectives near the place, another was 
‘that it was a cultural city not a 
manufacturing city. 

They were living in that romantic 
age when cultural institutions were 
supposed to be immune from mili- 
tary interference. 

As the drone of the engines came 
closer I insisted on going out and 
getting into a trench. Then things 
did begin to happen. 

The railway station was hit, then 


things nearer us began to get hit. 
When the three original planes were 
done, six more came in the second 
wave. 

Off and on that whole afternoon 
the business kept up. By night we 
had over 1,000 wounded in the hos- 
pital. 

This case was typical of people 
getting their first air raid. 


Since Through 132 Raids 

I have since been through 132 air 
raids and feel like a bit of an old 
hand about them. 

There have been four important 
testing laboratories or proving 
grounds for technical changes in 
modern warfare. These are Man- 
churia in 1931 where the politico- 
military combination was tried out 
combined with a lightning occupa- 
tion of the whole country. Then 
Abyssinia and Spain and finally, 
China, Recent events in Europe 
show how well the lessons were 
learned. 

In four years, 1914 and 1918 we 
saw the airplane develop from a 
fragile thing of bamboo and fabric 
that could, in fair weather stay up a 
matter of minutes. At the end of four 
years it could stay up more than 12 
hours, could carry more than 20 men 
in one case and fly at 180 miles an 
hour. 

These great advances, remember, 
were made under the stress of mili- 
tary necessity. 

Now take present aviation condi- 
tions as the jumping off place and 
figure out where the military neces- 
sity of the day may not take us. 
Already the Atlantic Ocean is re- 
duced to something not much more 
formidable than was the English 
Channel of 1914. 

The thing we Canadians must real- 
ize is that we no longer have abso- 
lute security against enemy air 
attack because of geography. 

In air raids prior to the outbreak 
of this war—even where highly 
organized anti-aircraft defense had 
been set up—experience was that 
80% to 90% of attacking bombers got 
through. 


Harder for Canada 
‘In a country as wide as Canada 


and with large areas of sparsely 
populated country the system of air- 
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Canadian terrain and open spaces makes anti-aircraft defense problem difficult. 


raid defense is not nearly as easy to 
work as in smaller and more densely 
populated countries of Europe and 
Asia. 

The more highly developed any 
piece of equipment, the more easily 
is it put out of order. This I think 
is a safe rule to go on. 

Our cities in Canada are, for the 
most part, very highly developed. 
For instance, it would be poor 
bombing indeed that did not at the 
very start put out of action our elec- 
tric supply, our water supply and 
our telephones. 

Gas pipes and gasoline service 
stations are a hazard. If we had to 
go 5 to 15 miles outside of the city 
limita to get gasoline we would use 
less. Even suppose that two thirds 
of the population of our cities could 
be evacuated into the country, the 
life of the remainder would still be 
violently altered. 

In one of the large modern cities in 
England whose air-raid: system we 
were trying to put in order we went 
to a corner and with a piece of chalk 
drew a circle 20 yards in diameter. 
A 1,100-Ib. bomb should make a 
hole about that size. It would be 
about 15 ft. deep. If demolition 
bombs were dropped the depth 
would be nearer 35 ft. and the dam- 
aged area much wider in diameter. 

Inside this circle we figured out 
what damage would be done and 
how long it would take to repair such 
damage and what areas would be 
affected. Gas, electricity, telephones, 
water, street cars and motor traffic 
are all knocked out at that corner 
and in some cases the earliest that 
repairs could be made to restore 
something like normal conditions 
would take at least 48 hours. 


A relatively small fleet of 36 planes 
can carry four of those bombs each 
and fly the Atlantic not allowing for 
any “improvement” in planes over 
what they are today. Figure out for 
yourself what this would do for your 
city and all its services. 

Where are the hospital services 
when the telephone and electricity 
are cut off? 

Where are your high buildings 
with no elevators working? 

Where is your transportation 
service with electric wires down, 
streets torn up and blocked and gaso- 
line stations 10 miles out of town? 

Where is the fire department with 
no water supply to draw on and how 
is your home fixed to get water for 
cooking and drinking if you have to 
carry it from the nearest well, the 
nedrest creek or the nearest lake? 
These are items that must be con- 
sidered. 

Actual danger to life in an air raid 
comes from two important by-prod- 
ucts rather than from the attack it- 
self. One of these is fire. With the 
water supply system damaged. fires 
may reach alarming proportions. 

The other danger is from flying 
bits of debris. For when a modern 
bomb hits a solid structure such as a 
building, or even the hard pavement 
it not only sends the ragged bits of 
the bomb case flying but turns near- 
by bricks and rubble into missiles 
which travel at very high velocity 
and for considerable distance. 

It is true that modern steel and 
concrete buildings do give a relative 
security over the more antiquated 
type of construction used in homes. 

I know of a bank building in 
Chungking, the wartime capital of 
China, that started off as an eight- 


story building. The inhabitants left 
the top floor vacant. In three suc- 
cessive raids the building was hit 
and each time one floor was blown 
off. When I last saw it it was a five- 
story building with people still living 
in the fourth floor. 


Buolevards of Future 

To avoid the fires the best that 
can be done seems to be to clear 
wide fire alleys down, the city in a 


This whole problem is so terrific- 


they | ally difficult to solve that one of the 


Again the rule that the more com- 
plicated the organization the greater 
the risks of interference. 


The Modern Spy System 

It is in situations such as this that 
modern spy work does its greatest 
damage. Sabatage nowadays is 
seldom done by foreigners directly. 
That would be much too conspicuous. 


The disgruntled may be aided and 
directed—perhaps innocently — by 
the saboteur. 

The spy’s methods of operation 
have changed much in recent years. 
It has been one of the outstanding 
advances in modern warfare. By 
short-wave radio the spy is now 
kept in direct touch with his head- 
quarters and there are thus fewer 
hands through which a message 
passes before it is away. This makes 
detection very difficult indeed. 

The sets available for this pur- 
pose are as small as a salt and pepper 
shaker put together. With this little 
outfit there is a telephone handset 
and a cartridge belt of flashlamp 
batteries supplies the power. An 
umbrella or a fishing rod folding 
into a walking stick can be the 


checker pattern. These will become | aerial. 


our boulevards of the future. I saw 
this being done in a former Chinese 
city with the onlookers merely re- 
marking the well-known Chinese 
proverb, “If the old does not go out 
how can the new come in.” 

The danger from missiles and fly- 
ing debris can be countered best by 
the population taking to trenches 
and dug-outs as Tong as the raid lasts. 
This makes it necessary to make 
some changes in the hours of work if 
anything is to be done at all in our 
modern cities. In many cities in 
China the hours were changed so 
that general buying was conducted 
from 5 p.m. until 3 a.m. and banks 
were open from 7 p.m. until 10 p.m. 

Factories and educational institu- 
tions were moved out of town and 
disguised and scattered as much as 
possible. I was in one very up-to- 
date machine shop where they had 
the whole plant disguised as a farm- 
ing village and in the yard they had 
a couple of water buffaloes tethered 
to keep up the realism. 

Though poison gas has been much 
advertised it has not yet been used. 
Aside from its ability to force a be- 
sieged garrison in a relatively small 
area to submit it is doubtful if gas 
has any large place in destroying 


Such a set even some years ago 
was good enough to telephone up to 
100 miles in clear weather particu- 
larly at night. If used for code the 
telephone handset was thrown away 
and a small push-button type of 
telegraph key used instead. The 
times of transmission and the wave- 
length on which each transmission 
was to be made are all arranged be- 
fore hand. 

Remember there is as much range 
between 5 metres and 20 metres as 
there is between 500 metres and 2,000 
re a so that ample range is pres- 
en 


The Raised Umbrella 

To use this the operator hoists his 
umbrella on the hotel roof, out of a 
window on one of the upper floors, 
or on a little rise of ground out near 
the suburbs and at exactly the right 
time is on the air for two minutes. 

Then at night in an entirely dif- 
ferent place on another wave length. 

The radio people will tell you that 
they can detect this man and get a 
cross bearing on him on a map and 
then send the police car to pick him 
up. Chances are that if he is heard 
by one listener he will be finished 
before the other one can find him 


Is There No New Use For Wheat? 


What to do with Canada’s over- 
supply of wheat is a problem of the 
utmost magnitude. Today Canada 
has the greatest oversupply of 
wheat in her history, but wheat 
eversupply has in recent years be- 


come a problem of almost chronic? 


regularity. 

It is a subject which was dis- 
cussed at great length in Parlia- 
ment, within the past month. The 
probgm of finding new uses for 
wheat, probably in industry, is one 
that holds a fascination for many. 

G. T. Fulford, M.P. for Leeds, dis- 
cussed manufacture of alcohol from 
surplus wheat and the use of the 
alcohol as a blend in motor fuels. 
He foresaw here an outlet for some 
100 million bushels annually, an 
amount which would materially re- 
lieve the wheat problem in Canada. 

Canada’s National Research Coun- 
cil has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to searches for new uses for 
wheat. 

This scientific organization con- 
cludes that industrial utilization of 
wheat in Canada, even including 
uneconomic ones, would not go far 
toward solving the wheat problem. 

From the technical standpoint 
there are a number of possible uses 
for wheat quite apart from its use 
as a food. Few of these uses, how- 
ever, are found economically feas- 
ible on the basis of research done 
by the National Research Council. 


Composition of Wheat 
In order to assess the possibilities 
for the utilization of wheat it is 
necessary to consider the composi- 
tion of the grain ad the characters 
that differentiate it from other 
materials. 
Western Canadian wheat contains 
on the average the following: 


tateereeees eo reseee esenee 10 to 16% 


Only protein starch and pento- 
sans occur in amounts sufficient to 
warrant consideration. 

The protein of wheat does not 
differ chemically to any appreciable 
Cegree from the proteins of other 
cereals, Physically, however, it is 
unique in its ability to form a re- 
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National Research Cisne Sees 
No Miracle Cure For Surplus 


silient and elastic gluten. Similarly, 
wheat starch does not differ appre- 
ciably chemically from starches 
from other plants, but it is distin- 
guishable physically. The pentosans 
have been less extensively studied 
but they are not known to have any 
particular chemical distinction and 
the physical properties are not im- 
portant. 
Protein for; Bread 

The ability of wheat protein to 
form gluten is the basis of its pre- 
ferred position as a bread grain. 
So far, no other use based on this 
characteristic. has been found and 
the fact that even mild processing 
causes the wheat to lose its capacity 
to form gluten makes it doubtful 
that this unique character can be 
turned to other uses. 

For chemical derivatives skim 
milk provides a cheaper and more 
convenient source of protein. The 
Chinese use wheat protein as the 
basis for certain sauces, but the 
amount that could be utilized in this 
way is extremely limited. 

Starch Largest P: 

Starch is by far the largest single 
constituent of wheat and, therefore, 
from the standpoint of possible 
utilization, the most important. It 
can be prepared quite readily in 
pure form. 

For certain uses it is technically 
preferable to corn starch. For 
others, including the manufacture 
of starch derivatives, it could re- 
place corn starch, the choice be- 
tween the two being economic 
rather than technical, the council 


reports, 
Uses as Starch 

In baking powder, wheat starch 
is superior to either corn or potato 
starch, as it yields‘a more stable 
baking powder than either of these. 

Wheat starch is imported in ap- 
preciable quantities for use in laun- 
dries and textile mills, It is gener- 
ally recognized that finishes of spe- 
cial characteristics are attainable 
through the use of wheat starch. 

For puddings, ete, wheat starch 
gives a very desirable texture when 
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concentrations somewhathigher thang 
for corn starch are used. 
Wheat starch can replace corn for 
use in adhesives. 
Starch Derivatives 


Three products made from starch 
find wide use in industry. 

Dextrins of excellent quality for 
textile uses cam be prepared from 
wheat starch. Dextrins are made 
by decomposition of starch and used 
for sizings and adhesives. When 
the protein content is properly re- 
duced, glucose can be prepared quite 
readily from wheat starch. 

Alcohol, the widely advocated use 
for wheat, presents no grave techni- 
cal difficulties in manufacture. 

The only large industrial use for 
pentosans is as the starting product 
for the manufacture of furfural. Oat 
hulls provide a much cheaper. and 
more satisfactory source of this 
material. Furfural is an oily liquid 
obtained by distillation. It is used 
= the manufacture of lacquers and 

yes. 

Of the uses here mentioned which 
are technically feasible, only those 
for which wheat starch is particu- 
larly suitable—in baking powder 
and for laundry starch—have any 
chance of unsubsidized industrial 
development. ’ 

Potatoes and corn and even barley 
are cheaper sources of starch, and, 
unless wheat starch shows a techni- 
cal advantage, these will always be 
used in preference to wheat. * 

Skim milk is a cheaper source of 
protein and oat hulls of pentosans, 

The suggestion has often been 
made that the wheat surplus should 
be disposed of by industrial utiliza- 
tion and the manufacture of alcohol 
is the method of utilization most 
often suggested. There are no ma- 


soundess. 
The existing market for industrial 
alcohol in Canada is limited and is 
not | e of any marked-expan- 
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that the market should be increased 
by adding alcohol to gasoline for 
motor fuel. 

Mixtures containing up to 3% 
of alcohol can be used in existing 
automobile engines with an im- 
provement in engine performance. 
However, the cost of alcohol is high- 
er than that of gasoline, In 1930 
the cost of gasoline at the refinery 
was under 13 cents per gallon. The 
cost of alcohol would vary from 25 
cents per gallon, using wheat at 20 
cents per bushel at the distillery, to 
50 cents per gallon, using wheat at 
70 cents per bushel. Even if only 
10% of alcohol were used in the fuel 
the price at the refinery would be 
increased by from 1.2 cents per gal- 
lon to 3.7 cents per gallon over the 
wheat price range mentioned. Obvi- 
ously such fuel could not be sold 
in open competition with ordinary 
gasoline and the addition of alcohol 
would have to be enforced by legis- 
lation. The’ amount of alcohol ze- 
quired annually for a 10% blend 
would be over 50 million gallons, 
which would utilize only 25 million 
bushels of wheat. 

The manufacture of baking pow- 
der uses about 4.5 million pounds of 
starch, and laundry purposes 8 to 9 
million. These two uses would only 
account for less than half a million 
bushels of wheat. If all the starch 
used in Canada for all purposes 
were made from wheat the amount 

would only be sl 
over 3 million bushels. _ 


United Steel Sales 
Continue Good Gains 


United Steel Corporation has had 


od 
1939 months. No forecasts as to prof- 
its have yet been made but the orders 
on hand indicate that high rate of 


debentures authorized 
consolidate operations 


methods used in China has been that 
instead of keeping the spy away from 
the workmen in important factories 
the workmen are kept away from 
all potential spies. The workmen 


ing moved to the country in any case 
to get them out of the air-raid dan- 
ger zone. 

Calculated “frightfulness” has been 
used since time immemorial to con- 
duct war. In the old days when com- 
munications within a country were 
very poor it is quite possible that 
such conduct had something to re- 
commend it. It is based on the psy- 
chology that if communications are 
poor and one person in a certain 
region looks around and sees a num- 
ber of people all being subjected to 
terrific persecution all at the same 
time he immediately thinks, “Well, 
certainly, George under similar con- 
ditions would not be sticking it. 
Therefore why should I?” 

If he can be encouraged and if he 
can be assured that his fellows are 
first of all not all being subjected to 
such treatment and further that 
those who are being subjected are 
sticking it even better than he is, 
then he will stick it too. 


Steeled to Suffering 

We had such a situation among 
Chinese farmers who were sur- 
rounded by invaders in China in 
1937. Cruel treatment was becoming 
effective in some cases. When we 
developed radio news to encourage 
them with local news and when we 
had planes fly over them once in a 
while with encouraging literature 
we were able to steel the people to 
endure the suffering and those areas 
shortly afterward became the cen- 
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tres for some of the most endyp; 
guerilla warfare. Properly co; 
frightfulness alone cannot under. 
mine morale. 

All methods to undermine morale 
have this weakness. If they do not 
work for any reason their effect ig 
not merely eliminated but they aid 
on the contrary to increase morale 
among the people. Their rebound ig 
very effective. Propaganda, fright. 
fulness, hardships, all these things 
work drastically either one way of 
another. And if we can but keep 
them from getting us down they 
prove to be tremendous boosters, | 
know this to be the case in China and 
from very reliable sources I am told 
that the same was true in both Abys. 
sinia and Spain. 


Morale Real Problem 


It is not from the material dam 
age that we need have our chief fear, 

The real increased danger over the 
last war is the improvements that 
have been brought about in the 
many-sided attack upon our morale, 

I feel certain beyond the slight. 
est doubt that the winning or losing 
of a modern war depends more on 
the state of the morale than upon 
any other feature. 


Here are three suggestions which - 


help to keep morale high in both the 
individual and the mass. 

1. A well-disciplined background 
to the character of the people such 
as a deep patriotism or a deep re- 
ligious motive. 

2. A strong feeling of unity, both 
politically and nationally, in carry. 
ing on the war and a determination 
to see it through. 

3. A clear-cut picture of the objec. 
tive for which we are struggling. 

Finally remember that the prob- 
lem of keeping up national morale ig 
a problem of leadership. The leader- 
ship must be given by intelligent 
people in every single department of 
our complicated life. 
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a “Let's Face the Facts” 
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A Businessman 
For a Business Job 

The. Minister of Muni 
Supply has two jobs to cox 
political job, the other is a 
job. 

‘The political or=“poticy™. 
shared with the rest of th 
It is to determine Canag 
war policy and sell it to F 
and the public. Taking 
of experts, the members oj 
ernment. must decide the 
nature of Canada’s co 
They must budget for th 
decide how the moncy 
raised. They must info 
spire the people concernirz 
effort. They must keep a 
the war programme in 
achieve full co-ordinatia 
them. They must keep th 
period in mind in the: 

Once these important 
made by the political he 
country have been made, 
a job for men of adm 
ability to carry them ou 

Of-all’ the administrat 
wartime, none is more 
than that of supply. It is 
or industrial job above 
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ecutive, who is so frecd 
terrific pressure of policy 
respect to other: aspects & 
that he can devote full ti 
ting results in the produc 
materials, 
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